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yi promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 


school, church, and community. 


. raise the standards of home life. 


, secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 


children and youth. 


Te bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 


the training of the child. 


do develop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages iri physical, mental, social, and spir- 


itual education. 
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Typical of the hundreds of thousands of P.T. A. members serving 
the cause of democracy, this volunteer worker promotes the Victory 
Garden campaign with something more effective than a slogan— 
the ready work of her own two hands. The fruits of her labors 
will go to further the parent-teacher school lunch program. 
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The (Presdenti Message 
Just Imagine! 


give recognition to the fact that one of man’s great gifts is his power to imagine things—it dif- 

ferentiates him from all other living creatures. By means of it he dreams dreams and creates 
civilizations; he becomes artist, inventor, scientist, pioneer; he pushes back the frontiers of the natural 
world and learns the secrets of Nature. 

But it is not enough to have a great gift; equally important is the use we make of it. Of late years 
we have made great strides along scientific lines. New uses have been found for familiar products, and 
we are promised many wonders for the days of peace. However, man’s life does not consist solely of an 
abundance of things. He has human needs of the mind and spirit; he constantly faces the great unsolved 
problem of how human beings can live together peacefully, happily, and with full recognition of the 


H: often we hear the phrase “‘just imagine”’ used by others, or use it ourselves! In doing so, we 
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rights of each. 


Just Imagine the changes that would take place in 
every community, the nation, and the world, if 
people generally would accept the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule as their guide! 


Just Imagine how many problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and rowdyism would vanish if the old- 
fashioned words ‘‘modesty,’’ ‘“‘temperance,”’ “‘so- 
briety,’’ “‘courtesy,’’ “‘self-respect,’’ and “‘hon- 
esty’’ were taught our children by practice and 
precept from infancy onward! 


Just Imagine how the lack of adult leadership for 
youthful activities would disappear if we truly 
understood what is service to our country—if we 
realized that teaching a Sunday School class or 


being a Scout leader is as important as doing Red 
Cross work! 


Just Imagine the improvement that would come into 
our home life if all parents had some preparation 
for their task as parents; if they understood the 
needs of children; if they used their knowledge 
day in and day out! 


Just Imagine what would happen in our political life if 
we practiced our belief that the individual is of 
supreme importance in a democratic society! 


Just Imagine the changes in our social and economic 
life if we could gain a new sense of values and 


judge people for their individual worth instead of 
their possessions! : 


Just Imagine what would happen to our educational 


system if all parents were truly interested in the 
schools their children attend! 


Just Imagine how much more effective the protective 
and remedial work of our institutions for disabled 
and unfortunate children would be if we visited 
them and knew, at first hand, what they are at- 
tempting to do! 


Just Imagine the changes we might bring about in this 
country if we practiced the Good Neighbor policy 
among the various races living here! 


Just Imagine a world in which we tried to apply to all 
communities everywhere the same standards of 
conduct and the same values we desire for our 
own community! 


yg GLORIOUS thing about imagination is that we are told that we can create what we can imagine. 
Shall we begin to use our imaginations on our own homes, schools, churches, communities, world 
problems—and to make our ideals into realities? This is true parent-teacher work. 
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A National 
Problem 


has been incumbent upon us as a nation to 

make a close study of our way of living so 
that any inherent weaknesses might be corrected ; 
ind, as a result, we have introduced into our 
schools and colleges physical fitness programs to 
keep young America strong and virile. We have 
gladly accepted nation-wide rationing to insure 
sufficient food for everyone. As far as possible 
we have directed the efforts of our people into 
war jobs where they can render the greatest 
assistance. 

But haven’t we forgotten something? Inter- 
spersed with the daily newspaper headlines about 
action in Europe, Africa, and the Pacific are grim 
reminders that we have indeed. In an Ohio city 
an eleven-year-old girl shot her little sister to 


\ PERIOD of war is a period of inventory. It 
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Delinquency — 


RESENT-DAY facts and figures about 

juvenile delinquency are apt to be star- 
tling to a nation that has always thought of 
itself and its people as law-abiding. But they 
are facts and figures of vital importance to 
every adult in this nation—above all, to 
every parent and every teacher. Nor can 
parents alone or teachers alone hope to solve 
the multifold problems. This article is a con- 
cise and telling summary of the most urgent 
needs and the logical way of meeting them. 





death because she was “mad at her.” In another’ 
city a twelve-year-old boy threatened his teacher 
and classmates with an automatic pistol. In 4” 
large Eastern city four boys ranging in age from” 
fifteen to seventeen stabbed to death a Chinese” 
laundryman. 

Nor are these cases unusual. They are indica” 
tive of a trend toward criminality that has swept 
like prairie fire among our nation’s youth. Com 
sider these facts: Last year young persons unde? 
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twenty-one accounted for fif- 
teen per cent of all arrests for 
murder, thirty-four per cent 
of all arrests for robbery and 
larceny, and fifty per cent of 
all arrests for burglary. 
Arrests of boys, as compared 
with 1941 figures, increased 
seventeen per cent for assault, 
ten per cent for rape, twenty- 
six per cent for disorderly 
conduct, and thirty per cent 
for drunkenness—and this in 
spite of the fact that thou- 
sands of young men are in the 
armed forces or employed in 
full-time war jobs! On the 
girls’ side the picture is even 
darker, with arrests rising al- 
most fifty-six per cent and 
offenses against common decency alone soaring 
to a one hundred and six per cent increase. During 
1943 this upward tendency has continued. 


War Complicates the Issue 


ERE is a problem of great magnitude, demand- 
ing the nation’s most intelligent attention. It 
concerns all of us vitally, for it affects our youth, 
upon whose shoulders will soon fall the weighty 
responsibility of holding together our precious 
democratic heritage. 

Behind this tragic picture lie many causes, and 
all of them speak of parental and community 
neglect of young people. A wayward child’s misbe- 
havior can usually be traced to lack of proper 
guidance and supervision during the formative 
years. Let us take the case of a single boy, whom 
we may call Bill. Although barely seventeen, Bill 
was permitted to spend his leisure time in cheap 
billiard rooms and low-grade movie houses. The 
unreal, distorted picture of life he picked up in 
those places was supplemented by the fantastic 
tales of high adventure he found in pulp maga- 
zines. Bill grew bored with home and its “dull sur- 
roundings.” He longed for excitement, and in a 
spirit of bravado refused to obey his parents and 
frequently struck his mother. Mollycoddling tac- 
tics would never have straightened out this boy. 
Firm, implacable discipline was needed, but it was 
sadly lacking. The crisis was reached when Bill 
forcibly stole an automobile, spattering lead about 
the owner’s feet as he had seen it done on the 
screen and read about it in his favorite magazines. 
Today Bill, like many another misguided dreamer, 
is in a reformatory. 

Even in time of peace the task of keeping young 
people on the path of righteousness and good 
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behavior is a difficult one. Since the war began, 
however, this problem has been accentuated many 
times over. The social unrest caused by the de- 
mands of our all-out effort at the front and at home 
has broken down, to a great extent, our usual bar- 
riers against lawlessness. Today, many parents 
engaged in war work are unable to give their chil- 
dren the care they need. Many persons who were 
formerly active leaders in youth programs are no 
longer living in their own communities. Finally, 
the general excitement of the war has stimulated, 
often beyond control, young people’s craving for 
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action, and many of them have consequently turned 
to interests that are morally harmful. 

War, then, diverting the attention of adult 
America to the national task of securing an early 
victory, has left young people on their own in many 
instances. Big brother is at a military camp. Dad 
works energetically every day at his job in a war 
plant. Mother and sister help out at the Red Cross. 
Everyone, it seems, has something interesting to 
do except the youngsters, who feel like a lost gen- 
eration, restless and forlorn. It is this wartime 
spirit of restlessness and the resulting search for 
excitement that give impetus to the many offenses 
committed by boys and girls. It is one of the rea- 
sons behind the vicious vandalism that has oc- 
curred in some of our large cities. It has a great 
deal to do with “muggings,” in which a young as- 
sailant attacks a victim from behind. It is a large 
factor in the cases of young girls, commonly re- 
ferred to as “Victory Girls,” who have freely given 
themselves to men in our armed forces. 


Can the Problem Be Solved? 


HAT, in brief, is one view of America at war, 

and it is not a pleasant one. But just as we have 
attacked our other problems on a united front, I 
feel that we can, by determined effort, solve the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The prime re- 
sponsibility, of course, rests with the homes all 
over the nation. It is incumbent upon parents to 


provide wholesome moral training for their chil- 


dren, tempered with effective discipline. A child’s 
initial lessons in good living are learned from his 
mother and father. Unless parents, through both 
instruction and example, inculcate in their boys 
and girls a deep appreciation of the real values in 
life, their children have an even chance of going 
wrong. 

Parents, however, cannot do the whole job. Our 
schools, which have young people under their 
supervision during the formative years, have a 
heavy responsibility also. A school, after all, is 
more than a font of information and knowledge. 
It is a place where the ideals and desires of im- 
pressionable youth should be molded along whole- 
some lines. The word “education” itself is derived 
from the Latin word educare, meaning to lead out 





or to develop. Education is not merely a process of 
filling a student’s head with facts and figures; it 
should develop as far as possible the talents of 
every child. This is particularly true of misbe- 
having children. A _ so-called problem child js 


usually one with problems of his own that need | 
attention. Teachers, as trained analysts, should | 
strive constantly to make education not a matter 


of mass production but one of personal and in. 
dividual treatment. 


Taking Counsel Through the P.T.A. 


= problem, then, is one in which both parents 
and teachers have an interest. Both have chil. 
dren under their supervision for many hours each 
day. 
tion of effort that parents and teachers meet at 
regular intervals to discuss the problems of chil- 
dren. The various parent-teacher groups have | 
done excellent work along this line in the past. ] 
do feel, however, that in many instances the par. | 
ents of “delinquent” children are the very ones 
who do not take advantage of this opportunity to — 
talk over the status of their children with the | 
teachers. To meet this situation, all teachers and © 
those parents who are already cooperating as a 
group should make every effort to encourage the 
active participation of “‘non-interested”’ parents in 
such meetings. ' 

Parent-teacher groups, being close to the heart 
of the delinquency problem, are in a splendid posi- 
tion to determine the needs of misbehaving young 
people and to help them solve their problems. Par- 
ticularly today, when all adult America is preoc- 
cupied with the war, there is a great need for 
parents and teachers to start in motion, through 
the schools, worth-while social, recreational, and 
vocational programs to occupy children’s leisure 
time. A young person who has interesting things 
to do after school hours and knows he is receiving 
the sincere attention of older people is well on the 
road to good citizenship and successful later life, 

The record of the parent-teacher associations on 
behalf of youth in time of peace has been a glori- 
ous one, and I am confident that they will fulfill in 
like manner their very grave wartime responsi- 
bilities. 





THE STATURE OF A MAN 


He who attends to his greater self becomes a great man, and he who attends to his smaller self becomes 


a small man. 


To be what we are, and to become what we are capable of becoming, is the only end of life. 


Youth, large, lusty, loving— Youth, full of grace, force, fascination, 


— MENICUS 


— ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





It is imperative for an intelligent coordina. | 





Do you know that Old Age may come after you, with equal grace, force, fascination? 


— WALT WHITMAN 
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The Rising 
Tide of 


Druvorce 


N ing tient articles are continually call- 
ing attention to the. marked increase in 
divorce rates. However, there are no offi- 

cial statistics for the country as a whole, and on 

analysis you will observe that most of the press 
items refer to communities where there has been 

a large influx of defense workers. The increase 

in divorce is thus much more apparent than real. 

With thousands of people seeking work in Wichita, 

Burlington, San Diego, and all the other com- 

munities producing aircraft, munitions, jeeps, 


© “Dick” Whittington 


MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


ships, or other war material, judicial opinion is 
to the effect that the seemingly alarming divorce 
rate is largely a matter of the increase in popula- 
tion itself.! We are safe in assuming that most of 
these people would have secured divorces in any 
case. 

At the same time, some concern may be justified 
over the number of divorces granted to couples 
who have recently arrived in a new community. 
It is true that sociologists have long recognized 
the disorganizing aspects of a mobile life upon 
the family. For strangers in a new community 
the old social controls no longer operate. That 
is, John and Mary’s intimate friends, their par- 
ents, the church, the lodge, and the civic organiza- 
tions no longer keep a watchful eye on their mar- 
riage. Fear of gossip or of what the neighbors will 
think no longer influences them “to make the 
best of it” when everything about their marriage 
seems to be going wrong. As a matter of fact, 


1The author has gathered data from a number of cities, all indicating 
the same general situation. 





I DIVORCE actually on the increase or only apparently so? Report has it that more and 
more marriages are breaking up, especially in communities where war industries are located. 
But how much of the increase is a mere accompaniment of the boom in population? If the 
increase is actual, what factors besides the population shift are responsible? This article, based 
on a careful examination of the facts, outlines the principal causes of wartime divorce and 


makes some highly constructive suggestions. 
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nobody cares much about what happens to a 
stranger’s marriage. At the same time, petty ir- 
ritations are magnified when there is no one to 
tell Mary that “John didn’t mean it that way.” 
Or John may become very jealous when Mary 
smiles too frequently at the handsome foreman 
at the plant, though he would not mind at all if 
she smiled at a mutual friend. 

Life for defense workers is often complicated 
by poor housing facilities. Overcrowding, with all 
its attendant problems of lack of space for con- 
venient living, lack of privacy, and often lack of 
essential sanitary plumbing, creates new tensions 
in family. relationships. Life in a trailer may be 
fun on a trip to the Yellowstone. Life in Trailer- 
town is a different matter. The household routine 
of cooking, bathing, and laundry work must in- 
evitably be cramped. There is, in fact, nothing 
at all to commend this pocket-edition variety of 
domesticity. The defense worker’s way of life is, 
in its very nature, disorganizing. And at the same 
time we must recognize that many persons al- 
ready emotionally maladjusted have rushed to 
the defense plants for employment. 

Often, too, there is no suitable recreation for 
“those awful people” who have overrun the city. 
If most of the social life centers about entertain- 
ing in the home or in private clubs, few strangers 
will have much opportunity for social contact. 
Yes, even the best-suited couples long occasionally 
for other social contacts. 


Today and Tomorrow 


doy: present so-called increase in divorce rates 
is thus primarily a matter of redistribution of 
the population plus the social complications that 
affect the defense worker’s daily life. But we can- 
not be so optimistic in predicting postwar di- 
vorce rates. Everything points to a sharp increase 
in divorce after the war. War distorts normal liv- 
ing and separates families; it disturbs the func- 
tions of all social institutions. The normal pur- 
poses of government, church, school, and industry 
are all subverted to the purposes of war. Old 
ideals and morals no longer seem important, since 
everything else is changed. Families are torn 
apart; mothers work in defense plants; schools 
and colleges direct their efforts to improving the 
nation’s military efficiency; industry produces 
war goods instead of homes and furniture. Mili- 
tary matters everywhere take precedence over 
concern for civilian welfare. This cannot be other- 
wise; yet all this is important as it affects family 
stability. The effects of war on the family are far 
too numerous to be listed here. 

Divorce, like all social phenomena, arises from 
a complicated variety of situations and circum- 


8 


stances. From one angle, both wartime and 
postwar divorces occur in proportion to the eco. 


‘nomic status of women. Whenever women are not 


economically dependent, divorce rates tend to in- 
crease. When a wife’s economic status is deter- 
mined solely by the income of her husband she 
will often endure gross insults and indecencies 


before seeking release from her marriage bonds. | 


In wartime, however, women assume major 
importance as producers of economic goods. They 
help to keep the wheels of industry rolling and 
in general carry on the former work of the men 
in military service. Furthermore, they create the 


instruments of war. This has been the economic | 
role of women in wartime throughout history, | 


whether we are thinking of the Roman women 
whose rights were increased through the responsi- 
bilities they assumed in wartime, the Southern 








matriarchy in control in the South during the 
Civil War, or the economically independent wom. | 


en of today. 

Women always gain social and political power 
through economic advantage. We can reasonably 
expect a certain increase in divorce among wom- 
en already dissatisfied with their marriages, who, 
by reason of their new ability to earn money, 
will no longer hang on to a marriage that is too 
nearly intolerable. Women who have earned good 
wages can afford the economic risk of a divorce, 
Moreover, they can finance it, even to paying the 
legal fees if necessary. Many divorces merely give 
legal recognition to a status already existing ; they 
do not, therefore, indicate an increase in family 
tensions. 


Haste Makes Waste 


AR does, however, create special hazards for 
married couples. First of all, wars always pre 
cipitate many hasty, ill-considered marriages, and 
hasty marriage is always a bad risk. Unhappily, 
wartime tensions make it an even greater risk. 
Older people see this and warn young people about 
the dangers of rushing into a marriage that is 
doomed to emotional bankruptcy. Young people, 
clutching for some security in the midst of the 
dangers and casualties of war, pay little attention 
to their elders’ forebodings. Facing certain mili- 
tary duty and possible death, young men imagine 
themselves to be deeply in love with girls they 
might scarcely notice in less troubled times. Young 
women, faced with the possibility of a mateless, 
dateless world, grasp madly after the few chances 
offered them. Biology thus temporarily outwits 
sociology. 
But sooner or later such matters as vocational 
training, educational limitations, family back- 
grounds, and cultural and religious differences 
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will assume their customary importance. Absence 
complicates the problem. War experiences them- 
selves may alter personality so seriously that the 
reunited husband and wife may “find themselves 
virtual strangers. These are the factors that bulk 
largest in postwar divorces. 

Service on foreign soil produces many inter- 
national alliances. Such romances seem to com- 
pensate the tensions and dangers of war. Yet a 
young man is often attracted to a young woman 
in a foreign country only to realize later that an 
Icelandic wife, or even a wife from Australia, 
may find adjustment to life in Peoria or Sandusky 
far beyond her desire or capacity. As for the 
young woman, her American sweetheart may look 
for all the world like a hero of the screen; but 
pleasing an American mother-in-law, enduring 
smiles at one’s speech and manners, and being ex- 
pected to accept American methods of child rear- 
ing will be unforeseen sources of constant con- 
tention. Cultural conflict is always a serious handi- 
cap in marriage; it is one reason why marriages 
break up. We can expect many heartaches from 
these ill-considered marital ventures. 

Too, the separations imposed by war result 
in many couples’ growing apart. The husband lives 
in a world devoted to destruction, in a world that 
completely revises normal attitudes and daily 
habits. His experiences may change his person- 
ality so that he returns home a different man. His 
wife’s outlook will probably have remained much 
the same, and her lack of understanding may 
make her appear petty in her returned husband’s 
eyes. 


The Moral Implications 


ON or the other may have relaxed with regard 
to moral standards. It is well known that, 
during wartime, changes occur in attitudes toward 
sex. For some married persons, control of sex im- 
pulses during separation may become a serious 
problem. This applies to wives as well as to hus- 
bands. Men at the front are confronted by the 
constant lure of sex close to the battle line. Wom- 
en in war work are thrown into new contacts, and 
clandestine affairs are not uncommon. Prostitu- 
tion increases at home as well as in Army camps. 
These facts are indices of the moral breakdown 


that always accompanies war. Plans for the fu- 
ture become uncertain. Long-time ideals are sacri- 
ficed for desires of the moment, without counting 
the cost either in broken faith or in the ravages 
of disease. 

For venereal disease is itself the largest single 
health problem of the Army and the Navy, and it 
has shown a shocking increase since mobilization 
began. Huge sums have been provided for treat- 
ing syphilis and gonorrhea in special clinics. In 
our determination to wipe out such diseases 
through proper medical measures, we have prob- 
ably failed to lay sufficient stress on the moral 
implications. We are finding, however, that only 
by inducing moral conduct can we hope to wipe 
out this modern plague. Venereal infection is it- 
self an outward symbol of broken faith and of a 
forgotten pledge. Mates whose husbands and wives 
have thus evidenced their moral instability are 
seldom received in a forgiving spirit by the “inno- 
cent member.” And, because war greatly increases 
the incidence of illicit sex relations, we may ex- 
pect an increase of divorce for this cause. 


The Long View 


fiir then, are a few of the major hazards to 
family life that are significantly increased dur- 
ing a war. On the other hand, some marriages will 
be dissolved that might very well have endured if 
circumstances had been more favorable. Husbands 
and wives separated by war should make every 
effort to maintain close rapport through corre- 
spondence and to see each other when furloughs 
permit. Rigid adherence to high moral standards 
will help immeasurably in reducing the hazards 
and dangers of disease. Nothing much can be done 
for the marriage that is founded on an observably 
bad choice. Nor can we change the alterations 
in personality that make continued life together 
impossible or unendurable. In such cases divorce, 
like sufgery, may be a release from evil rather 
tharr.an evil itself. But in any event an increase 
in divorce will be one of the social costs of war. 
This is one of the reasons why man, who is the 
measure of all things, should recognize that do- 
mestic tranquillity is possible only in a warless 
world. , 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
What a pity it is that nobody but a bachelor knows how to manage 


a wife. 


— GEORGE COLMAN 


I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish; God Almighty made ’em to 


match the men. 


— GEORGE ELIOT 


Nobuddy ever fergits where he buried a hatchet. 
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SMOKE OF THE BURNING 


Street with the careful step of a person 

following a chalk line: this foot .. . that 
foot; this foot ... that foot. Nothing here to say 
that her feet loved the earth. Nothing here except 
an act of will—this foot . .. that foot, each set 
down with stilted precision. The rhythm of her 
self-controlled march was ordered by the words 
of a telegram: “We regret to inform...” “We 
regret to inform... .” 

Three hours ago—or in a different lifetime, so 
altered was the world—she had answered the bell 
to find Jed Lewis there with a telegram. While she 
tore open the yellow envelope, she had wondered, 
with one fraction of her mind, why Jed went 
hurrying off with a mumbled word. Then the 
message was staring up at her: We regret to in- 
forms .: 6 

She had sat down on the top step, and stared 
straight ahead: stared so long that her mind 
would hold forever the image of blue delphinium 
spires and a bee busy among the blossoms. “We 
regret to inform... .” So Blake’s good-by at the 
station a month ago— “So long, Mom; take care 
of yourself’”—was to be final. He wouldn’t be say- 
ing anything to her any more—never anything 
at all. 

That was three hours ago. Tom, summoned 
from the store, had held her in his arms. He had 
held her a long time, without words. Then, his 
face against hers, he had said, “Now I guess we 
go on, Miriam, with the job of living. I guess we 
go on the way our son would want. There are still 
the girls—we can’t let them down.” 


WY ee TALCOTT walked up Monument 
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Of course. If all your life had been a learning 
not to slump, not to whine .. . well, you just went 
on with the habits you had. They were all you had 
to count on. So now she walked up Monument 
Street—past the goldenrod that leaned over Mrs. 
Clyde’s white fence; past the cedar hedge that hid 
the Larsens’ house. She walked into the shade of 
sycamores... out of shade into sun. 

She went her way to the meeting of the Monday 


Club—because, as chairman of a committee, she | 


had a report to make. How utterly small .. . silly 

. unimportant that report would sound in the 
awful stillness of her son’s death. How utterly 
right that she should go and make it, as if nothing Be 
had happened. . 

As Miriam entered the clubroom, Mrs. Bakell i 
in the chair, was already rapping for order. 
clamor of voices dwindled to the near silence ¢ 
guilty whisperings; then to the silence of a 
tion. Gratefully, Miriam slid into a chair near t 


| 
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door; the blessedly important, unimportant 
tine was under way; minutes of the last meetin 
—treasurer’s report—report of standing co r 
mittees—report of special committees— : 
She was on her feet, then, and a voice appat 
ently her own was saying: “I wish to report th 
our committee has talked with both Mr. Tayl 
of Central Hotel and Mr. Carson of Liberty Hou 
about accommodations for our Bond luncheo 
Mr. Taylor is sorry that the Green Room, whi 
proved such a happy choice last time, is alre 
taken for that Saturday. . ’ 
As though spoken by wooden lips, the repol 
went on. It must sound all right, Miriam realiz 
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with detached astonishment—or almost all right. 
For among the eyes that looked at her only those 
of Betty Crawford showed concern. She finished 
with the neatness of a recitation: “The committee 
wishes, then, to recommend that our luncheon be 
held in the French Room of Liberty House.” 

She sat down. The report was, miraculously, 
over. Eyes turned from her, once more, to face 
the platform. Now she could just sit out the rest 
of the meeting and slip away. 

Old business ... new business. ... 

Miriam let the voices eddy around her, touching 
only the fringe of her consciousness. To steady 
herself, she was thinking hard of Tom; thinking 
that when she told him she’d managed her part 
of the meeting all right he’d put a tight arm 
around her shoulders and say, “That’s how!” 


HAT’Ss HOW!” The phrase was a knife in her 
side. Blake’s phrase. He had invented it, some- 
where along the line, and it had become a family 
way of voicing warm approval. She had loved it, 
always, because it was a man’s phrase—it was 
like the life she had lived with Tom and Blake; 
compact with tenderness, but patterned to fit a 
man’s need to shy away from the sentimental. 
“That’s how!” She could see Blake speaking. 
She would always see him—vibrantly alive. 
There had been the time when she had made 
her first—and only—objection to his learning to 
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OT all the heroes are in uniform, and 
not all the heroism is displayed at the 
battlefront. The many staunch-hearted men 
and women who carry through faithfully 
every detail of their daily routine in the face 
of heartrending sorrow are as truly heroic as 
the bravest soldier in the field. This moving 
story, the first of a new series, “War Comes 
to Liberty Hill,” shows how one mother’s 
profound grief served but_to strengthen her 
devotion to the eternal democratic ideal. 





pilot a plane, away back there before the war. 

“Oh, Blake ... must you?” 

He hadn’t been impatient with her fears—just 
firm in his right to be himself. “Yes, Mom... 
I guess I must. A plane feels like my sort of 
thing.” Turning away, he had bumped into a chair 
—and glanced back at her with a grin: “You 
can see for yourself I need more room to move 
in.” 

There was the time when she had almost 
lost the jaunty strength his man’s world called 
for. That was at the station, the first time he 
went back to camp from a week-end leave. When 
she saw the train actually coming to carry him 
away, her fears had spoken: “I’ll pray for you.” 
It wasn’t what she had meant to say. It sounded 
... like somebody else. But the words were out... 
and her voice had been throaty with a sob. This 
wasn’t the way she had learned to match the 
moods of her two men—the two 
of them so much alike. 

But Blake had looked down at 
her with the look that had made 
her feel, sometimes, that he was 
ages older than she. “O.K., Mom. 
But don’t just pray I’ll survive. 
We can’t all pull through a war, 
you know... and we can’t ask 
God for special privileges.” 
Again the dear quirked grin: 
“Pray for the survival of the 
things I care enough about to 
fight for.” Of course ... that 
was the way. 

Into the privacy of Miriam’s 
remembering a voice cut. No 
need to look to see who was 
speaking. It was Frances Cobb. 
Miriam tried to shut her ears to 
the too positive, too sharp-edged 
voice. Then abruptly she sat up 
to listen: 
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“I say that book must come off the shelves of 
our public library. And Miss Clark needs to be 
reminded that, as librarian, she is our tax-paid 
servant, not our self-appointed teacher. It is not 
her place to buy books that stir up anger against 
solid American citizens.” 

Like a pillar of indignant righteousness she 
stood, daring the women to challenge her words. 
Then, “Madam Chairman, I move that a com- 
mittee be appointed to call upon Miss Clark and 
demand that this outrageous book, this un- 
American book, Devil’s Day, be removed.” 

As she sat down, an indecisive patter of ap- 
plause mingled with the embarrassed rustling of 
women who, it sometimes seemed to Miriam Tal- 
cott, spent their lives hoping no one would bring 
up unpleasant issues. There was a moment of 
waiting. Then, from the front row, “I second the 
motion.” That voice would be Kitty Meyer’s. 

Visibly disturbed, Mrs. Baker went through 
the ritual: “It has been moved and seconded—” 

Betty Crawford was on her feet. “May I ask 
how many of us have read Devil’s Day? We can 
scarcely vote to remove as dangerous a book most 
of us haven’t read.” 

Frances Cobb rose, stiff with rectitude: ‘‘I have 
read the book—and I say the fewer people read 
it the better. As I have told you, it is a danger- 
ously radical attack upon the sound real estate 
interests of America—an effort to prove that they 
are turning to their own selfish advantage the 
housing shortages caused by war. If we are going 
to let our responsible citizens be attacked—” 

Miriam saw Betty Crawford’s face break into 
the irrepressible, small-girl smile with which she 
was wont to handle pomposity: “Oh, come; I’ve 
read the book, and I must report I didn’t suffer 
from shock. My husband read it—he’s in real 
estate himself—and he didn’t suffer from shock; 
just said that a pretty complete overhauling of 
our building and housing practices would seem 
to come next on our American agenda.” 

Miriam looked around at the watching women. 
She wished she could read more conviction in 
their faces. Too many showed only the uninvolved 
eagerness of grandstanders at a fight; too many 
others, only the timid unhappiness of those who 
are always ill at ease in the presence of any sort 
of strong feeling. 

She thought again of Blake, and it was as 
though he were nudging her: “Speak up, Mom.” 
Astonished, she found herself rising to her feet, 
speaking: “They burned the books in the public 
square in Berlin. Here, we shuddered when we 
heard the news. We declared our faith in the 
mind’s freedom.” 

She paused, conscious of surprise on the faces 
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around her—conscious of supporting approval in 
Betty’s face. “I haven’t read Devil’s Day. I don’t 
know whether or not the charges it makes are 
exaggerated. I do know that even here in Liberty 
Hill war workers are living in trailers—in 
shacks. But the point I want to make is this: As 
an American, I am far more afraid of having 
one book suppressed because it has offended cer- 
tain established interests than I am of having a 
hundred books read. You see, I believe that truth 
can hold its own against falsehood in the open 
market places of the mind. If we here today were 
to vote to remove from our public library a book 
that has not even been proved false, but is only 
disturbing to certain interests—a book most of us 
haven’t even read—I think I should smell in the 
fresh air of our own American town the smoke 
that rose from those burning books in the Berlin 
square.” 


HE SAT down, clenching her moist hands to still 
their trembling, pressing hard against the 
back of the chair. Around her was an awful si- 
lence; then, sudden and decisive, applause came, 
She closed her eyes a moment—and opened them 
to see Mrs. Baker on her feet. “Are you ready for 
the question?” 

Frances Cobb started to rise, but from all over 
the room came the demanding word: “Question!” 

“You have heard the motion. Will all those in 
favor raise their right hands?” 

Frances Cobb’s hand shot up with angry posi- 
tiveness. Half a dozen hesitant hands followed. 

“Those opposed, the same sign.” All over the 
room hands were raised. 

Miriam Talcott rose and slipped away. 

Out in the sunshine, she paused and looked at 
her watch. Tom would not be home yet... nor 
the girls. She turned up Monument Street in- 
stead of toward home, walking, now, freely, as 
though her feet loved the earth. 

Beyond the last house, she climbed the little 
hill that had given the town its name—climbed 
to the foot of the monument that had given the 
street its name; a monument that honored sol- 
diers of an older war—an older war yet always 
the same war; the hard-won, never wholly won, 
war for human freedom. 

Seating herself in the fragrant late summer 
grass, she looked over the roofs of houses at the 
river beyond, at the factories along the river and 
the trailer town where new factory workers 
crowded with their families. 

A relaxing weariness came over her... and 
postponed tears came . . . “We haven’t won the 
war yet. But—oh, Blake, if you'll just stay 
around....” 3 
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Milkweed Wool.— Milkweed floss has been proved to 
possess six times the warmth value of wool, and it is much 
lighter. The United States Navy is now using it to make 
jackets and flying suits for Navy men. 


Airy Statistics.— Throughout the year, the air within a 
forest is cooler than that in the open country surrounding 
it. The lowered temperature also extends upward, some- 
times to a distance of 5,000 feet. The heat of the desert, 
however, extends no more than two inches under the 
ground. 


Synthetic Beef.— Artificial beef, made by mixing yeast 
with water and molasses and treating it with ammonia, is 
the latest development in substitute foods. The ammonia 
treatment converts the yeast to protein. Air is mixed 
with the compound, and after twelve hours the “meat” 
emerges. The new product tastes much like beefsteak and 
contains the same nutritional values. It is not on sale to 
the public as yet, but when it goes on sale its cost will be 
about one-fifth that of natural beef. 


Employment Problem.—There are about 300,000 
physically handicapped workers in the United States, but 
there are some 3,000,000 handicapped persons who arestill 
unemployed. Many of these men and women, itis reported, 
could hold any one of a number of different jobs. Plans 
are under way to arrange for their employment to ease 
the manpower situation. 


War Plant Safety.— Thirty per cent of all accidents to 
industrial war workers are accidents to the hands. Sta- 
tistics indicate that the time lost last year on account of 
unnecessary finger and hand injuries would have totaled 
enough to manufacture about 5,000 bombers. In some 
plants there has been installed an automatic device that 
pulls the worker’s hands away as the dangerous part of 
the machine approaches them. 

This is only one of a great number of highly ingenious 
gadgets invented since the beginning of the war to insure 
the worker’s safety on the job. Many of these will have 
their peacetime uses as well. 


Second Choice.—The mosquito, it seems, does not 
recognize mankind as the crown of creation. Investiga- 
tions have shown that, if given a choice, these busy little 
insects much prefer to bite dogs, goats, and horses. 


Down the Hatch.—The average American soldier 
spends eighteen minutes each day at breakfast, nineteen 
minutes at dinner, and seventeen minutes at supper. 


Substitutes in Sweden.—Sweden, in spite of her neu- 
trality, shares the economic handicaps of wartime Europe. 
More than 150 substitutes for coffee are in use, made 
variously from peas, chicory, lupin, sugar beets, carrots, 
figs, barley, and scores of other products. The Swedes, 
who love theircoffee, arenotenthusiastic about any of them, 
but they make them do. There are about thirty-four arti- 
ficial teas; the best are said to be made of dried apple leaves. 
Chocolate has about three substitutes, one of them made 
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from fish! Sausages also are manufactured from fish. All 
essential food supplies are rationed and price-controlled. 
And—here’s an item that should give our complainers 
something to think about—a Swedish family consisting 
of a father, a mother, and two children has seventy-four 
different ration cards to cope with! 

Swedish ingenuity in devising substitute materials ex- 
tends beyond the food field. Rubber sheets for babies’ 
beds can no longer be had, and a crib lining of ground peat 
is being used. It has proved so satisfactory that Swedish 
mothers do not expect to go back to rubber after the war. 


Fact About Fabrics. — Many alterations in the national 
clothing picture can be better understood when it is 
learned that the Army now requires great quantities of 
three hundred different textiles for military use. 


Prison Paper.—Prisoners of war lodged in American 
prison camps in this country are allowed to write letters 
only on paper that has been specially treated to color any 
writing done in any kind of invisible ink. 


What’s Your Hurry?—A marriage recently took place 
for which the license was bought twelve years ago....A 
letter was mailed twenty-five years after it was written. 
...An attorney opened practice thirty years after gradua- 
tion from the School of Law. . . . A hotel key, carried 
away by a guest, was returned after forty years.... Anda 
woman held up by a bandit fainted from excitement when 
she recalled the scene a week later. 


Chickens from the Sky.—The citizens of a certain 
area in an Eastern state received unexpected aid with 
their food stamp problems when crates containing 160 
fat chickens were opened by a mischievous little boy. The 
chickens fled in all directions, and, in spite of the fact that 
about five hundred persons joined in the chase, only 
about twenty pullets were recovered. 


Sign of the Times.— More jars for home canning—and 
covers to fit them—were manufactured in the first five 
months of this year than in the whole of 1942. 


Frequent Quakes.— Mild earthquakes are almost con- 
tinuous. A quake strong enough to be felt by a person 
standing directly above it occurs somewhere every 
twenty-six minutes. 


Minor Tragedy.— The “every man a cook”’ campaign 
got a severe local setback not long ago, when a gentleman 
in a midwestern state decided to treat his family to a 
dinner consisting principally of a fine large rolled roast of 
beef. Ration stamps were saved for it, and forty-seven 
points were yielded up in buying it. The family looked 
forward to the dinner with eager anticipation. But when 
the head of the house, beaming with pride, undertook to 
carve his masterpiece and found that “even the gravy 
was tough,” as one member of the family put it, he dis- 
covered that he had inadvertently dredged the meat in 
plaster of paris instead of flour. 
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DON’T suppose it would be easy to find an American 
| parent who honestly believes children should be neglected. 

That word neglect has a bad sound. We don’t like to say 
it in the same breath with the word children. It seems to sug- 
gest babies crying with hunger or shivering in torn and dirty 
clothing. And of course it always seems to apply to children 
from the slums or from Tobacco Road—children that most 
of us don’t see very often. 

Unfortunately, this isn’t true. A child may have an adequate 
diet, he may be neat and clean, and he may still be a neglected 
child. Not all the signs of neglect can be seen on the surface. 

There are many kinds of care that a parent or a community 
can give to a child. Some of these are purely physical. Proper 
foods and enough of them are essential to the growing body. 
Public health services are necessary for protection against 
disease. Educational needs are urgent. Not only the school 
system but the home must supply effective educational oppor- 
tunities. Parents and older children have always been the most 
essential parts of the system that provides training in social 
living. Emotional security and a vigorous character come only 
with a home life that is warm and understanding, with plenty 
of opportunity for development of the child’s own individual 
initiative. 
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SHALL WE 


The parent who becomes angry 
at the suggestion that he neglects 
his child is perfectly sincere. He 
means exactly what he says. Never- 
theless, without realizing what he is 
doing, he may be contributing to 
the widespread neglect of children’s 
welfare that we see on every side 
today. 

Most of this neglect is uninten- 
tional. It grows out of conditions 
that the war has brought upon us, 
Lest there be any of you who feel 
that this is a trivial matter, one that 
can be overlooked for the time be- 
ing, let me remind you of the cold 
and brutal facts of juvenile delin- 
quency. Actual arrests for property 
damage by young boys have in- 
creased by three hundred per cent 
in some parts of the country. Cer- 
tain large cities have suffered waves 
of adolescent violence that have not 
been equaled in nearly a generation; 
the zoot-suit battles in Los Angeles 
are a picturesque example. Sex de- 
linguency among adolescent and 
preadolescent girls has become a 
matter of grave concern to welfare 
workers throughout the country. It 
has reached such a serious point 
that it has created a health problem 
within the Army itself. 


Normal Sources of Control 


LL THESE things are evidence 


aT 


that adult guidance of children — 


has broken down. It is worth spend- 


ing a few minutes to consider why. 

However much freedom for in- 
dividual development we may want 
to give to children, it is perfectly 
obvious that there must be some 
control over their young and un 
educated impulses. Not only must 
the community be protected from 
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NEGLECT 
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the results of thoughtless behavior, but—and this 
is even more important—the children must have’ 
an opportunity to learn what is considered good 
behavior. Until they have learned it, adults must 
serve as their guides and must enforce certain 
standards of conduct. Many children from other- 
wise good homes are today suffering acutely 
from the lack of this social guidance. In every 
real sense of the word those children are neg- 
lected children. 

The reasons for this neglect lie in the fact that 
two of the most important normal sources of con- 
trol and guidance are either missing or weakened 
during wartime. 

The first source of control is the generation 
just older than the particular child. A few days 
ago I saw a rather interesting example of the 
way in which older children control younger 
children and teach them the ‘necessary forms of 
good behavior. A five-year-old girl was playing 
with some wooden boxes in her back yard. She 
had built a playhouse with them right on the edge 
of her father’s vegetable garden—in fact, a row 
of peas ran right along the play yard of the play- 
house. The little girl was preparing to serve din- 
ner to her imaginary playmate, and in so doing 
she started to pull up some peas. Just in the nick 
of time, along came a neighbor boy who was three 
years older than she. He immediately protested 
about the pulling up of the peas and told her that 
her father would punish her for it. She said, 
“Oh, he won’t mind. He told me to play out here,” 
but the older boy was insistent. He began to talk 
to her about how hard her father had worked to 
grow the peas and how much they would be 
needed for real dinners for the family later in 
the summer. 

Now, this neighbor boy wasn’t interested in the 
peas for himself, and they hadn’t cost him any 
labor. Nevertheless, he was old enough to realize 
the serious nature of growing a garden, and he 
undertook to pass on his information to the five- 
year-old girl. 

The same principle holds good with youngsters 
a few years older. Much of the social behavior 
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of a twelve- or thirteen-year-old boy is partly 
imitation of what he has seen in the behavior of 
adolescents two or three years older than himself. 


War Breaks the Pattern of Guidance 


y WAR has broken down this whole process 
of teaching by older generations of children. 
The breakdown started as soon as the draft began 
to take young men out of our communities, but it 
became more serious when the eighteen- and nine- 
teen-year-olds were made subject to military 
service. That leaves a gap in the ladder. These 
boys would normally be the ones to set an ex- 
ample of behavior for their younger brothers; 
but with the eighteen-year-olds gone, the sixteen- 
year-olds have no one to use as a model. The re- 
sult of this is that the sixteen-year-olds are at 
loose ends and don’t know it. They continue, even 
though they are growing older, to act like sixteen- 
year-olds. And because the sixteen-year-olds are 
upset and are behaving in an unusual fashion, the 
fourteen-year-olds have no adequate model by 
which to shape their standards. This loss of 
models inevitably works its way all the way down 
to the very youngest children. It is most important 
at the adolescent level, because it is there that so 
many of the models have actually gone out of 
the community. 

Some little time must pass before this loss 
makes itself directly felt at the very youngest age 
levels. But even now there is some uncertainty 
trickling down, and we see some effects of the 
lack of guidance through the whole age range of 
childhood. It must be remembered that our so- 
ciety in normal times is composed of children 
and adults of all ages. When we suddenly sub- 
tract a very large proportion of men between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty, it would be surpris- 
ing if we didn’t find some disruption of the nor- 
mal processes of social learning. 

The same principle applies to girls. Many of 
our smaller communities have been almost as 





HE average American parent, if an in- 

quiring reporter should ask him, “Do you 
make a practice of neglecting your children?” 
would question the reporter’s seriousness, if 
not his sanity. But not all neglect is willful 
neglect; not all neglect is visible to the casual 
eye. In a number of ways the global war in 
which we are engaged has blinded us tempo- 
rarily to certain facts that it is essential for 
us to see—and to see clearly—if we are to 
offer our children adequate guidance today. 
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badly depopulated of girls between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty as they have been of boys, 
because so many girls have gone to larger com- 
munities where there are opportunities for in- 
dustrial work. 

Another problem arises in this connection, too. 
Not all the education from older children to 
younger children is limited to boy-boy and girl- 
girl relationships. Beginning with early adoles- 
cence, each sex begins to pattern itself to some 
extent after the ideal that older youngsters of the 
opposite sex admire. 

Thus, the sixteen-year-old girl is apt to be more 
interested in what the eighteen-year-old boys 
think of her than she is in what sixteen-year-old 
boys think. Now that the older boys and young 
men have become soldiers, she is apt to think of 
them as soldiers and to ask herself not what 
Johnny Jones would like, but what a soldier would 
like. Of course, the soldier is still Johnny Jones, 
but there is an old stereotyped idea that soldiers 
are gay, wicked, reckless fellows, and sometimes 
the sixteen-year-old girl is trying to act like a 
soldier’s girl rather than like Johnny Jones’ girl. 
This can happen all too easily, because Johnny 
Jones isn’t in town any more, and sixteen-year-old 
Betty doesn’t have a chance to learn, either from 
him or from her own older sister, just what kind 
of a girl Johnny likes best. Even her own older 
brother may have gone to war, and he can no 
longer help her in the difficult task of growing up. 


The Parents’ Plight in Wartime 


OW LET us consider another source of social 
control and guidance—the parents them- 
selves. Parents are up against a curious situation 
in wartime. In the first place, mothers who have 
been accustomed to having some help with the 
housework now find themselves having to do all 
of it themselves. With prices rising, many women 
have found it necessary to do all of their laundry 
at home instead of sending it out. The familiar 
old telephone call to the grocery store no longer 
works very well, and millions of women are hav- 
ing to trudge downtown to the store and carry 
their own groceries home. Many mothers are giv- 
ing several hours a week to the Red Cross or to 
civilian defense agencies, and many others are 
actually working at paid jobs. All of these extra 
requirements add up to fatigue, a kind of mass 
fatigue that has spread over the whole country 
in the last few months to a degree that may prove 
serious in months to come if more attention is not 
given to health and recreational needs. 
The effect of this fatigue on the children is 
serious and in many instances amounts to neglect 
—not necessarily neglect of physical well-being, 
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but neglect of social guidance. In case after case 
boys from seven to ten years old are brought into 
court because of vandalism or destructive play. 
And in case after case investigation shows that 
their mothers were just too tired to give them 
guidance during playtime. This leaves the choice 
of recreation up to the child, and only too often © 
children find more excitement in mischief than 
in constructive play. This is not because children 
are inherently bad, but because older members of 
the community normally guide the child away 
from certain kinds of activities, and when he is 
released from adult supervision and from the 
guidance of older children he behaves with that 
all-too-human impulse to experiment. 

Parents are up against still another problem, 
perhaps less definite than fatigue. This war has 
struck our whole population unexpectedly. The 
American people never have been, and are not 
now, geared in their emotional habits to warlike 





activities. We are efficient enough at fighting a 
war when we get into it, but we don’t plan wars 
in advance as some other nations do. We defend 
ourselves after somebody else has struck. 


An Unsettling Situation 


VEN though America has now been at war for 

a year and a half, we are not really happy in 
what we are doing. To most adult Americans the 
war is an unpleasant necessity. We are fighting it 
because we want to‘survive and because we hope 
we may be able to set the world on a better course 
after Hitlerism has been destroyed. Going into 
such a wholesale disruption of our whole national 


life is a littke numbing. Parents don’t feel as/- 


much confidence in their judgment as they did 
before this strange situation arose. They have 
not faced many wars, and they are in much the 
same position as the little boy at his first piano 
recital. He knows all about practicing the piano 
at home and even playing the piano when he goes 
to his music lesson. But suddenly, for the first 
time in his life, he is put in front of thirty or 
forty people, all watching him, and he has to play. 
His fingers are stiff and his teeth chatter, and he 
is scared all over; and at that moment you can be 
sure he doesn’t feel much confidence in his own 
judgment or in his own performance. 

When parents get into this state of not being 
very confident of themselves, of no longer being 
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sure they know exactly what is right and what 
wrong, they lose a certain amount of their effec 
tiveness as parents. This feeling of unce y 
about the political and economic and military” 
world spreads over to their relations with theif 
children. They no longer feel quite as certain of 
their judgments on child-rearing either. 
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The youngsters, on the other hand, especially 
the adolescents, respond very quickly and alertly 
to the military emergency. This is because they 
don’t have as much information about the situa- 
tion as their parents have. Nor do they realize 
its seriousness. Many adolescents seem to feel 
so sure of themselves today, in comparison with 
their parents, that it isn’t surprising that their 
parents all too often fail to carry through on 
helping the youngsters make important life de- 
cisions. Vocational and educational plans and 
moral judgments are important matters; they 
are not to be considered lightly. Yet over and 
over again we see adolescents rushing in where 
parents fear to tread. And the parents are left 
behind, a little doubtful, a little confused, and 
sometimes a little relieved to be able to avoid their 
responsibilities. All of this leads to a reduction 
in rormal control. 


The Summons to Action 


N THE surface, this may seem to give a very 

black picture of our present situation. And 
if we simply adopt an attitude of discouragement 
and sit down and gloom about the matter, of 
course we shall just be making the situation 
worse. Actually there are solutions to the diffi- 
culty, and many communities have already begun 
to work very sensibly toward a new order of 
things. These various causes of social neglect 
themselves suggest certain solutions. 

In the first place, the adults of the community 
must resume the guidance of their youngsters 
more definitely and more forcefully. The soldier 
generation must be temporarily replaced by older 
men and in some cases by young women. The 
Boy Scouts, for example, have had great difficulty 
in maintaining adequate Scoutmaster leadership. 
It must be said to the everlasting credit of the 
field workers in the Boy Scout organization that 
they have done a valiant job of securing the coop- 
eration of older men in many communities. Still 
more new Scoutmasters must be found, however, 
to replace the younger ones who have gone into 
the Army. This means that older men must give 
up some of their leisure time to this important 
function. Church organizations must take a more 
active role in providing supervisors of youth 
activities. 

There are any number of ways in which a 
community that has the welfare of its children at 
heart Can provide supervision for their leisure as 
well as for their work activities. For the adoles- 
cents, adequately supervised dances and parties 
must be provided. 

One dance a month won’t be enough. One dance 
a week will help some, and three or four dances 
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a week will solve many serious problems. For 
younger children, playgrounds and recreational 
centers must be provided. Every school must 
establish supervised recreational periods during 
which neighborhood youngsters can count on the 


‘presence of an adult to assist in keeping group 


games going and to stimulate constructive play. 


No Excuse for Neglect 


Ce too often we have seen schools closing up 
their recreational after-school periods and 
putting up signs saying “Children not allowed to 
play on the school grounds after school is dis- 
missed.” A school board that takes this way out 
may be preserving school property, but it is also 
dispersing the children into small groups behind 
the barn, over by the railroad tracks, and down- 
town, where they cannot be supervised and where 
they will get into trouble. Young women and older 
men can quickly learn to serve as recreational 
supervisors during this emergency. It is the duty 
of every community leader to make sure that they 
do learn. It is the obligation of every school board 
to see that school facilities are used to the utmost 
and to take the lead in securing new recreational 
facilities where these are required. 

All of this means work. There isn’t any easy 
way to bring up a whole new generation of chil- 
dren. No one has ever yet found any short cuts 
to education, particularly character education, 
and it is doubtful whether anyone ever will. Most 
of today’s young parents can remember vividly, 
and in all too many cases unhappily, the period 
that followed World War I. If we are not to have 
another period of postwar disaster for youth— 
flaming youth, remember ?—the time to prevent 
it is now. 

Again, this means work. It means the time and 
energy and thought and planning of responsible 
members of the community. Parents must be 
brought as clearly as possible to a realization of 
their responsibilities, and from there on com- 
munity leadership is required to provide the kind 
of local world in which children may safely 
grow up. 

Now, with these things in mind, let me ask 
again—“Shall we neglect our children?” You say 
“No!” But the plain truth is—we already are 
neglecting them. So far, most of America’s chil- 
dren are adequately fed; they are about as 
healthy as usual. But the war, with its insatiable 
appetite for young men and young women, with 
its exhausting demands at home, is destroying the: ~ 
opportunity for American youth to learn how to 
grow up. You who lead and educate today will 
determine what kind of citizens today’s children 
will be tomorrow. 
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See Here, Private Citizen... 


fears and to take a long view of the future. 

This does not mean indulging in wishful think- 
ing. It does mean sizing up what will be involved 
in the management of a home, the upbringing of 
children, and the maintenance of personal ability 
in the years that are ahead. It means being flexible 
instead of frightened, open-minded instead of rigid 
and fixed on the past. 

We can try at least to look beyond the present 
abnormality of life and also past the confusion of 
the postwar period. Both abnormality and con- 
fusion must be temporary, or we shall have lost 
the war. Our fight is for the regaining and main- 
tenance of a balanced, normal life. That is what 
all undeluded nations want, though their patterns 
of normal life may differ. 

But normal life does not mean static life. Bas- 
ically, it does not matter how many women cease 
to work outside their homes after the war. The 
important thing is that women shall become more 
useful than ever before—more competent as wives 
and mothers and wage-earners, or as all three. 


[: IS imperative for women to avoid nervous 


bps: WOMAN who will bear the stamp of this cen- 
4 tury is developing rapidly. She is recogniza- 
ble in most countries of the world; reports of her 
work come in from China, and from Russia, and 
from Birmingham and Detroit and Centerville. 
She differs from the woman of the past in three 
main respects: 

First, she does not loosen her hold on personal 
relationships. She accepts the duties and responsi- 
bilities that are involved with full knowledge of 
what they mean. Marriage and children, com- 
panionship and a home are as important to her as 
ever. She has no desire to be a carbon copy of a 
man. She refuses to abandon any of her functions 
as a woman. 

Second, she intends to be educated. She does not 
want an artificial ceiling on her education. She 
feels she has a right to know more than did most 
women of the past and that her knowledge should 
not be only of domestic subjects. She sees no 
reason for the old-fashioned separation that sent 
the boys in school to the manual training room and 
the girls in the same school to the domestic science 
kitchen. 

Third, she knows that she may have to work for 
her living during part of her life, much of her life, 
or all of her life. 

Women are not look- 
ing at marriage quite as 
they used to. It is no 
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longer merely their claim on their “meal ticket,” 
Uncounted millions of them have seen in the past 
few years that they must manage to maintain mar. 
riage without any equipment for a home, without 
a man coming home every night from work. The 
fact that so many girls and women choose to 
marry and to bear children in these times is proof 
that the majority of young women are grave and 
steady. Women have learned to differentiate 
sharply between essentials and nonessentials. 


TT CAN get along without silver or glassware, 
They can live here today and there tomorrow, 
But they take care of their health and especially 
of their children’s health. They keep in close touch 
with their husbands if they can. There have beep 
many quick marriages, but most of them have 
been made with the honest intention of making a 
future life together. And one of the greatest re. 
sponsibilities of society when this war is over is 
to make it possible for these young people to stay 
together—to see that there are jobs for all and 
decent places to live in. 

No one can promise the woman of today a soft 
life. But there are a great many things she can 
look forward to that should encourage her. The 
home of the future will be scientific and beautiful. 
It will not be a place of drudgery. Most women 
will have electric servants. The cooking dish will 
become the serving dish; packaged food will im- 
prove in every way; housekeeping will be simpli- 
fied. And beauty will not be forgotten. 

To deserve her share of this, a woman must 
know what beauty is. She also must be, in a small 
way, an electrical engineer and a dietitian. She 
may have more to work with, but she must be 
skilled in handling her materials and equipment. 

She must be skilled enough, too, so that she can 
give her children as much of her time as they 
need, be generous in all other personal relations, 
and yet have time for self-improvement. 

Of course, as things are made easier for women, 
it is only natural that more should be expected of 
them. They have proved during the war that they 
can do whatever is necessary. In the years of 
peace they must be able to prove it again. 

Already we know that it will be necessary t 
raise the level of health, education, and home life 
in this country if we are to have a thoroughly 
sound society, one competent to maintain peace 
That job begins at home. But it does not end 
there for either the 
man or the woman of 
today’s world. 
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IGHT along with the Army that fights 

our battles abroad and the vast forces 
of industrial workers now toiling to make 
that fight effective, there is growing up a third 
army, no less important than the other two. 
This third army contains the future citizens 
of these United States. What can American 
parents do to make sure that every new “re- 
cruit in rompers” begins his training for 
peacetime citizenship in the best possible 
trim? This article, the first in the new pre- 
school study course, “Basic Training for the 


Toddler,” will serve as an officers’ guide. 





GEORGE EISENBERG, M.D. 


HE ease with which a normal infant may be 
reared as a happy, healthy child is in di- 
rect proportion to his parents’ acceptance of 
the natural law of growth. It sounds simple, but 
the young mother often fails to find it so. Every- 
one has heard some mother say, “I wish Tommy 
had come second!” Almost without exception, suc- 
ceeding children are raised without regard to the 
cluttering details and unnecessary panic that ob- 
scure the main objective—the rearing of a sturdy, 
happy child. This venture is a much more joyous 
experience if the child’s development is watched 
rather than forced. 
The baby’s future health is often determined 
before he is born. When the mother has a Wasser- 
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mann test taken early in pregnancy, when she has 
an x-ray of her chest taken to rule out incipient 
tuberculosis, when she goes to the doctor at regu- 
lar intervals for check-ups during her pregnancy 
and follows his advice, she is assuring her baby 
of the best possible start. 
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Induction into Diet 


TE problem of feeding a normal infant has 
been greatly simplified and made quite safe, 
thanks to the steadfast searchings of mothers and 
doctors. Breast milk is still the most desirable 
food for the very young baby. The milk of each 
species is peculiarly fitted for its young, and the 
human species is no exception. More babies would 
be breast fed if the mothers knew how to manage 
it. In the first few weeks, if the baby does not com- 
pletely empty the breasts, the mother should be 
sure to do so. This procedure will do more than 
anything else to establish the mother’s milk 
supply. Any doctor or nurse will be able to explain 
how it is done. 

Flexibility in the feeding schedule is desirable 
to keep the baby contented. The hours of feeding 
should vary with the child’s needs and be governed 
by the principles of common sense. A night feed- 
ing should be continued until he himself relin- 
quishes it by not crying for it. (This will usually 
occur before he is six weeks old.) 

Two important foods, orange juice and cod liver 
oil, are now offered to the baby early in his life. 
These foods, or proper substitutes for them, are 
necessary to prevent scurvy and rickets, diseases 
that often are not observable at once but become 
apparent only after months or years. 

The baby’s food for the first three months usu- 
ally consists of breast milk (or cow’s milk prop- 
erly modified), orange juice, and cod liver oil. 
In the next three months doctors usually add 
cereals, vegetables, vegetable soups, fruits, and 
egg yolk. In the second half of the baby’s first 
year, mild cheeses, meat (usually beef, chicken, 
or lamb), lean fish, potato, pudding, custard, and 
the coarser whole grain cereals are added. Milk 
becomes only another food in a long list of desira- 
ble foods. The coarseness of the child’s foods 
should gradually be increased. Finely pureed 
fruits and vegetables should not be continued long. 
By the time a child is about two years of age the 
roasts, stews, and hashes of the family may be 
shared with him. 

Parents are too often disturbed over the quan- 
tity of food the child does (but more often 
doesn’t) eat, and are uncertain about the amount 
to feed him. There is little need for anxiety here, 
and there is no need at all for the near-hysteria 
one often observes in connection with this prob- 
lem. The child is usually the best judge. Children 
vary so greatly in their needs and tastes that it is 
difficult and unwise to give specific instructions. 
All new foods are best given in small amounts 
with gradual increase if tolerated. Foods that the 
baby likes may be served him often; those which 
he rejects should be served at judicious intervals 
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until he has cultivated a taste for them. Most chil- 
dren dislike and refuse some food or other. Noth- 
ing need be done about this. Certain foods are 
definitely unsafe for the very young child—for 
example, peanuts and brittle candy—because of 
the danger that he may make the certainly pain- 
ful and possibly dangerous error of breathing 
particles instead of swallowing them. 


Preventive Shots 


6 bem protection of children against various dis- 
eases is a subject that should interest all par- 
ents. Every child should be vaccinated against 
smallpox, preferably before he is a year old. The 
modern vaccination is a far cry from that of sev- 
eral years ago. The reaction is mild, seldom caus- 
ing more than slight discomfort. It is best to re- 
peat the smallpox vaccination at intervals of five 
to ten years. The validity of vaccination has been 
proved by the virtual disappearance of smallpox 
as an important disease. 

Whooping cough is now said to be the cause of 
more deaths in infancy than diphtheria. The baby 
may be given a vaccine against whooping cough 
during the second half of his first year. The vac- 
cine will protect in a fairly high percentage of 
instances, and it lasts for several years. A stimu- 
lating injection of vaccine may be given at about 
the age of three to prolong protection for another 
few years. Then, when the child is older, the dis- 
ease is far less dangerous. 

Because children seldom have natural immunity 
to whooping cough, measles, mumps, and chicken- 
pox, they are generally in danger of contracting 
all of them before they finish grade school. Whoop- 
ing cough and chickenpox may occur at any time 
after birth, and therefore infants should never 
be exposed to these diseases knowingly. Infants 
have natural protection against measles for the 
first six months, and it becomes a serious disease 
in the child from about the first year until he is 
four years old or older. Measles is treacherous in 
its course. It can be made milder by the adminis- 
tration of measles convalescent serum or immune 
globulin to all children who have been exposed. 
It is a good rule to discuss with your doctor the 
exposure of your child to any contagious disease. 

Protection against scarlet fever for children 
cannot yet be recommended unreservedly, because 
doctors themselves are not too well agreed upon 
its value except for children in institutions, where 
the danger of spread is greatest. And since chil- 
dren already get a great number of “shots” and 
generally dislike them, a large series like that 
necessary to protect against scarlet fever may well 
be avoided. However, a child who has been exposed 
to scarlet fever may now be protected by human 
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convalescent serum or treated with 
this serum when he has the dis- 


ultraviolet lamps, and vitamins, but 
they often forget the most impor- 


ease. (& _ tant factor—a period of rest for 
All children should be immunized ( , the whole body. 

against diphtheria before they are y— & ) 

twelve months old and protected - ‘ Generel Ones 

again with a stimulating injection fe i a 

at about the age of six. It is now we € koe amount of sleep a child needs 

common to give the combined diph- CN. 4" varies, as does his need for food. 

theria-tetanus protection during in- ead 


fancy. Doing it this way requires 
no extra injections. 

At present there is no vaccine against polio- 
myelitis. The only protection now is to keep the 
child in a good state of general health and to pre- 
vent overfatigue. At certain times, when the wa- 
ter supply is of doubtful purity, it may be advis- 
able to protect a child against typhoid. 

It must be kept in mind that tuberculosis is an 
infectious disease. Children are protected against 
it by keeping them away from “open cases.” Not 
infrequently a child will get tuberculosis from a 
doting grandparent, uncle, or aunt who is unaware 
that he or she has the disease. For the sake of 
their families all persons with chronic coughs 
that they think are due to bronchitis, asthma, or 
sinus trouble should be carefully examined. 


Action Against Sabotage 


HE common cold, that relentless saboteur of 

child health, is probably the doctor’s greatest 
problem with children. Colds are responsible for 
more illness in children than are such diseases as 
measles and chickenpox, and the complications of 
colds are probably responsible for more serious 
illnesses than are these ordinary contagious dis- 
eases. Chickenpox, measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, and similar illnesses are generally con- 
tracted once; colds are contracted again and 
again. There is no permanent immunity to colds. 
If such a thing is ever discovered, it will be one 
of the greatest boons mankind has ever known. 
Up to now, it seems a part of human destiny to 
sniffle, sigh, and sneeze at more or less regular 
intervals. 

Colds are infectious, particularly in the early 
stages when a child coughs, sneezes, and has a 
“runny nose.” During this state it is best to keep 
the child at home and away from other children. 
The best treatment for a cold is rest. Rest will 
often prevent the onset of a serious complication, 
such as bronchitis or ear trouble. Rest does not 
weaken the child with a cold; on the contrary, it 
often breaks the vicious cycle that mothers com- 
plain of—“Jimmy just gets one cold after an- 
other!” Parents are constantly trying to “build 
up resistance” against colds by the use of tonics, 
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In general, an unbroken period of 
sleep at night of about ten to twelve 
hours, and one or two rest periods 
during the day, depending on the age of the child, 
are sufficient. 

Clothes should always be comfortable. The child 
should be dressed to meet conditions indoors, ex- 
tra outer garments being worn when necessary. 

Air and sunshine provide a stimulation for the 
child’s metabolism for which there is no substi- 
tute. There is only one precaution to take con- 
cerning the amount of activity permitted a child: 
He should not be allowed to get overfatigued, be- 
cause then he will not eat well or sleep well, and 
he will certainly be irritable. 

Going to the toilet regularly is a healthful habit. 
It is important for the mother to keep a regular 
hour in mind. 

Every child should have periodic examinations 
by a doctor. It is advisable also to have the child’s 
vision tested, at least as soon as he knows letters. 
His teeth should be inspected by a dentist as often 
as twice a year from about the age of three. 

It is important to remember that each child has 
a certain growth pattern, which determines the 
rate and extent of his development. If we keep 
him in a happy environment, provide him with 
adequate shelter, food, and clothing, and protect 
him against disease, he will reach that optimum 
state of health we so desire for all our “recruits 
in rompers”—with the least amount of worry. 


The Long-Range Objective 


W™ is all this attention to physical health, 
especially in the case of the preschool child, so 
vitally necessary? Principally because it serves 
toward attaining the goal of all the care and pro- 
tection given any child—a sturdy, healthy, stead- 
fast, competent personality. The problems of to- 
morrow’s world, and of a democracy existing 
within that world, will be complex enough to 
demand the best bodies, minds, and spirits we can 
build to cope with them. And there is no excuse 
for us if we do not build them aright. Adequate 
information is available, and it is our right and 
our responsibility, as parents, teachers, physi- 
cians, and citizens, to see that that information is 
used. 
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boy, head hidden in his arms on the desk in 

front of him, his whole attitude one of utter 
despair. The other boys in the room were dis- 
cussing a story with the teacher, and at times the 
interest ran high. At such moments the small boy 
at the back of the room would lift his head—but 
only for an instant—to show a tear-stained face 
on which tragedy was written in every line. I 
watched him closely, and finally went 
over and stood beside him. 
When I touched his 
arm gently, out shot 
his littl hand to 
clutch mine as though 
trying desperately to 
find something or some- 
one to hold on to. 

It was not in an ordi- 
nary day school that I 
saw this unhappy bit of 
humanity, but in a state 
training school for delin- 
quent boys—boys sent there 
by order of the juvenile 
court. I asked about him 
when I had left the room, and 
they told me that he was a new- 
comer to the school. “Home- 
sick” they said he was. He was 
twelve years old; he looked like 
a nine- or ten-year-old, under- 
sized and undernourished—and obviously “un- 
derloved.” But he had some sort of home some- 
where, and, now that he was away from it, 
it was the only thing he wanted. Whatever the 
offense might have been that brought him to this 
school for delinquents, he was a very unhappy 
little boy and sorely needed all the careful guid- 
ance and special attention that intelligent, under- 
standing teachers could give him. “They’re not 
bad boys,” said the superintendent, referring to all 
his charges, “but they’re the saddest boys in the 
world.” 

A young girl of eighteen came to see me the 


fe a seat at the rear of a classroom sat a small 
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Lights Among 


the Shadows 


other day, a girl who had just graduated from 


high school with honors. When she sat down be- 
fore me, I thought I saw why she had come. Her 4 
left arm was bent stiff at the elbow. What should © 
have been the forearm was one thin little bone © 


covered with skin tissue; it tapered off into @ 
single finger where the whole hand should have 


been. An accident of birth—Nature’s task left 


unfinished 


She wanted to know what kind of work sh E 


could do with such a 











schools 





; . 
cad 


gn Angele® 


handicap Probing a bit, I found that 

she was interested in law and that she 
had the opportunity to go on to college if she 
wanted to. With a scholarship record like hers, I 
urged her, 1t would be well to think seriously 
about law as a life work. There was certainly 
nothing about her condition that would interfere 
with intellectual success Before the interview 
was over, however, the real reason for her coming 
to see me was apparent She needed assurance 
that there really was a place for her in the world. 
She all but broke down as we talked about it. 
Deep down she was a very unhappy young person; 
her handicap had made her almost defiant—a sort 
of compensation for the distress and embarrass- 
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ment it caused her. She, too, like the sad little boy 
at the training school, needed careful guidance, 
lest the contribution she could make to the world’s 
work be wrecked upon the shoals of a distorted 
personality. 

A mother appealed to me for help for her baby, 
sixteen months old, who had been pronounced a 





© Minneapolis, Minn., Public Schools 
Recess time at Michael Dowling School for Crippled Children, Minneapolis 


feeble-minded child of the mongolian type. “We 
are in a daze,” she wrote, “‘and can’t believe that 
this has happened to us. It seems like a nightmare 
and we can’t for the world understand the ‘whys 
and wherefores.’ We just don’t know where to 
turn, or what to do, or what to expect of a mon- 
golian child.” Sad, sad parents these, who had 
looked forward so happily to the coming of 
another child to be the companion of their little 
daughter, who was perfectly normal in every re- 
spect. They, too, need guidance, in order that the 
little mind they fear will never grow up may still 
function at its maximum level and find some 
measure of happiness and achievement in its lim- 
ited sphere. 


Why and Wherefore? 


HY, you ask with the distracted mother, must 

such things be? Why does Nature play such 
cruel tricks upon mothers and fathers—and upon 
children—as to leave unfinished its supreme feat 
of creation, the mind and the body of a new-born 
babe? Why, too, does a child have to grow up 
with so little security and guidance at home that 
he must look for companionship and adventure in 
forbidden places, only to come into conflict with 
the law? The scientists have explanations for 
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some of Nature’s unfinished tasks, but they are not 
very consoling to most of us, for the facts still 
remain. Our task seems to be to make what we 
can out of what we have, and surprising indeed 
may be the results. 

Other scientists tell us why children go wrong 
in certain environments and what we must do to 
prevent it. They tell us that 
our task is to see that the 
children with whom we 
have anything to do are not 
subjected to that type of in- 
fluence. In other words, 
they say that mothers and 
fathers —and teachers — 
and citizens—have a two- 
fold charge: first, to use 
every possible means to 
prevent the catastrophe of 
a crippled mind or a crip- 
pled body; and, second, 
having done all we can to 
prevent it, without success, 
to see in the crippled mind 
or body the possibilities 
for wholesome personality, 
happiness, and_ achieve- 
ment; and finally to give 
of our best to realize those 
possibilities. 

It is not the war that has brought these things 
to us. Accidents, birth injuries, feeble minds, 
blindness, deafness, and stuttering tongues have 
been with us since time immemorial. No, the war 
is not to blame, except for those tragic incidents 
of emotional conflicts and bodily harm and weak- 
ness that air raids, food shortages, inadequate 
shelter, and other war situations have brought 
to European children. Our own children in the 
United States have thus far been spared such ex- 
periences. In fact, the war has made people here, 
as in England, more than ever mindful of the wel- 
fare of children and of the necessity for conservy- 
ing child life and security. In an orgy of blood- 





OPE—for the hopeless? But who are the 
hopeless? It is a blessed provision of life 
and human nature that few human beings, 
however severely handicapped, are without 
some potentiality for happiness, if not indeed 
for useful service. The shadows described in 
this article are deep, and we cannot contem- 
plate them without sorrow; but the cheering 
lights of sympathy and help and understand- 
ing are everywhere to be seen among them. 
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shed such as this nation has never known, we be- 
lieve the children must by all means be cherished. 

It is reported that in Nazi Germany the survival 
of the fittest has become the guiding principle of 
action even among the children. Weaklings are 
not tolerated; they are either made strong or, if 
they are hopelessly defective, eliminated. Let us 
hope that the reports that have come to us from 
Germany are exaggerated. Let us hope, too, that 
in our own United States we may not uncon- 
sciously support a similar doctrine by our neglect 
of the weakling or by our failure to look for and 
to find in him some trait, feeble though it is at the 
beginning, that can be developed for happiness 
and service. It is for every child that we crave 
security—not only for the hale and hearty, the 
capable ones, and those of stable personality. The 
challenge is even greater for those who must be 
helped to become hale and hearty, capable, and 
stable; or, failing that, to function at least to the 
limits of their possibilities. 


Lights Among the Shadows 


Fagg wrote a book about her daughter. The 
child was born with an unusual bone condi- 
tion, which made it impossible for her to walk or 
even to stand upright for any length of time. Re- 
peated falling, if she tried to walk about, would 
cause the bones to break. Years of search for a 
cure availed nothing. But years of patient teach- 
ing both at home and at school availed much. It 
helped the young girl to blossom into womanhood 
with a college education behind her and a career 
ahead of her. Confined to a wheel chair as her 
only mode of transportation, she nevertheless 
found her own way to literary achievement. 

A group of children ran out of the school build- 
ing for a recess period. With joyous abandon one 
little boy shouted, “Oh, see the snowflakes!” And 
off they went, pelting one another with the soft 
newly fallen snow. The school was a special school 
for blind children, and the children had “seen” 
snow only as they lifted their little hands and 
faces to welcome its softness. 

A student graduated from a great university 
without ever having heard a word in his life. From 
his earliest childhood, his mother had determined 
that he was to grow up as nearly normal as pos- 
sible. She began in his babyhood to help him to 
understand what she said by watching her lips 
and her actions. She sent him to a special school 
for deaf children, where he learned to speak. 
When he was ready for high school, he was able 
to attend one of the regular secondary schools of 
the city, mingling and taking part with hearing 
boys and girls. His crown of achievement lay in 
his university graduation. 
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A boy whom everybody had called “stupid” and 
“impossible” fortunately found his way into a 
school where no one is considered “impossible.” 
Academic learning was not his strong point, and 
repeated failure in the early grades was respon. 
sible for his assignment to a special group. It 
was a very surly boy indeed who came into that 
class. But the teacher understood his difficulty, 
explored his interests and abilities, and found that 
he could draw well. She encouraged his aptitude, 
saw to it that he had special instruction, and per- 
mitted him to spend much time upon it. After two 
years she sent him to high school, where continued 
guidance and encouragement were given him. He 
became a competent sign painter, happy in his 
work and well adjusted in his social relationships, 

I heard a man talk over the radio one day. He 
was a brave man—brave enough to acknowledge 
that as a boy he had been sent by the juvenile | 
court to a state school for delinquents. He told 
of his experiences there and paid tribute to those 
who had helped him out of his boyhood conflicts, © 
He made good and became a respected citizen of | 
the community, in which he plied a plumber’s’ 
trade. He urged that the public try to understand 
better what schools for delinquent boys and girls 
are attempting to do, and that every support be 
given them in their work. 


How Far Are We Willing to Go? 


b pees ARE but a few examples of light in the 
shadows of handicapping conditions. They are 
all true to fact, but not one of them could have 
been told if somewhere there had not been some- 
one interested enough to see that the right educa- 
tion and treatment were provided. A devoted rela- 
tive or friend can accomplish wonders, but the 
home can seldom do it all. The question is: How 
far are we willing to go to provide special edu- 
cation for Johnnie, and Jimmie, and Susie, and 
Jennie, and all the others who need it? How far 
are we willing to go to conserve childhood? To pre 
vent the distorted personalities that handicaps 
unheeded can cause? 

Illness can come to any of us. Handicapping 
conditions can strike at any home. It could 
happen here—in our own family. It is happening 
here—in our own neighborhood—our own com- 
munity—the larger family. How far are we will 
ing to go to see to it that the handicapped boy 
or girl who is a member of that larger family— 
to which we too belong—has his chance for se 
curity and achievement? The world will need his 
contribution after this war is over. The home 
and the school can help him to make that contri- 
bution, but only if his handicap is frankly recog- 
nized and competently handled. 
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pulpit and lecture platform we are constantly 

reminded that there are three great tasks fac- 
ing us today: that of winning the war, that of 
assuring a lasting peace, and that of building a 
more effective democracy at home as well as 
abroad. To our young men, backed by a strong 
home front, we must entrust the first; to our 
statesmen, the second; but in connection with the 
third there is a very direct responsibility for each 
and every one of us. 

Already we have been moving, though slowly, 
toward this third objective. Changes in our politi- 
cal and economic structure leading to greater 
justice and opportunity have been made and will 
be made. The movement toward a better under- 
standing of the backgrounds of democracy is play- 
ing its part. Though plans are set back from 
time to time by unwise legislation, race and labor 
conflicts, or defeatist attitudes aroused by the size 
of the job, there is much evidence of progress 


[ THE press, over the radio, and from the 


HE opening article of the study course 

“The Family’s Stake in Freedom” deals 
with a family institution through which each 
and every family may contribute to the build- 
ing of a true democratic society. That the 
family council can help children learn has 
been demonstrated again and again. That 
even the youngest members of the household 
can profit from a share in its deliberations 
is a newer idea; but it has its own high signifi- 
cance in the planning of the postwar world. 





toward a truer democracy. In a nation the size 
of ours it is not always easy for the individual 
citizen to see how his own behavior may be in any 
way significant, or how it can affect the progress 
of the nation and the world. We vote as intelli- 
gently as possible; we support the actions of those 
in our national, state, and local government who 
seem to be working for the preservation and de- 
velopment of democratic living; but still we are 
likely to feel ourselves outside the main stream of 
action—to believe that what we do is relatively un- 
important. In a very real sense this attitude of 
ours is one of the gravest problems of democracy. 

To those of us who are parents, for example, 
there is immediately available an opportunity of 
great significance. No matter what legislative 
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hanges may take place, what modifications of our 
political and economic life may occur, or what 
plans for international cooperation may develop, 
the final test of the democratic way of life will be 
found in the understanding, the zeal, and the 
determination that individual citizens pour into 
the task of achieving it. And it is largely in the 
everyday living of the family that such qualities 
fa must be developed. The strength or the weakness 
f our people is determined at home. Initiative, 
ourage, independence, cooperation, acceptance of 
difference—all the personal qualities necessary to 
. functioning democracy—or their opposites—are 
ing forged today in the intimate personal re- 
itionships of American family life. 


The Family Still Functions 


Pe many it has looked as though the tasks of 
the family are being more and more taken over 
y institutions growing out of an increasingly 
city-centered life. Schools, churches, social serv- 
ice agencies, clubs of all sorts for all members of 
the family, and commercial and public recreation 

enters are but a few of the organizations outside 
the home that provide the educational and recre- 
ational services once largely centered within it. 
Actually, of course, even though apparently it has 
‘been stripped of many of its major functions, the 
family has continued to be the most influential 
factor in the lives of children. Whether for good 








or for ill, family living has furnished them with 
the experiences and relationships that build the 
basic traits of personality. 

Far too often, however, we parents have not 
realized the full potentialities of family living, 
We have not been careful enough to assure to 
these children of ours, the future citizens of this 


nation, experiences that can build the essential] | 


democratic qualities. We have made too many de- t 


cisions for them. We have been far too arbitrary 
in most of our disciplinary measures. We have 


not encouraged independence of thought. And 7 


yet, through it all, we have believed that our ac- 
tions have been for the best good of the child. Per- 


haps our greatest sin is one of omission—our fail. 7 


ure to recognize the tremendous potential capacity 
of children and youth for self-direction, 
gent choice, and thoroughgoing cooperation. 

If once we realize the urgency of our task and 


gain a sense of conviction about the significance ~ 
of democracy in family living, we shall be ready | 


intelli- | 





enough to reexamine our daily practices and re- © 


lationships as intelligently as possible; we shall 
welcome anything that points the way to neces- 
sary change. Hard though it may be at first, the 
oversolicitous and indulgent father will find ways 
of helping his child to be “on his own”; the per- 
fectionist mother will relax and let her child be 
free enough of external controls to develop stand- 
ards of behavior that are his own and conse- 
quently more stable. 
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Why a Family Council? 


ANY families have found the family council 

an effective instrument in this business of 
learning to live cooperatively. The idea is rela- 
tively simple. When decisions affecting the family 
must be made, all its members come together and 
discuss the steps that should be taken. Vacation 
plans may need to be formulated; the amount the 
family can afford to put into war bonds decided 
upon; the question of whether mother should take 
a war job discussed pro and con. Where there are 
very young children the simpler problems should 
be discussed and the discussions kept very in- 
formal. 

In some families the spirit, if not the form, of 
a council is already maintained. Children and 
parents may not gather around the dining-room 
table in formal conference fashion, but no im- 
portant decision is made without all having an 
opportunity to make their ideas heard. 

There are at least three major ways in which 
the family council contributes to the strengthen- 
ing of individual and family morale and conse- 
quently to national morale. 

First, the family council provides an effective 
way through which the lines of communication 
may be kept open. Most of the difficulties between 
human beings, in the family and out, are caused 
by faulty understanding, misinterpretation, and 
unexpressed resentment at what is felt to be un- 
fairness. The family council may serve not only 
to make decisions but to bring these feelings out 
into the open. One Boston family has found that 
a regular Sunday afternoon round-table session, 
at which the children are given a chance to air 
their grievances and parents point out the things 
that have displeased them, clears the atmosphere 
nicely and has brought about a much deeper mu- 
tual appreciation of the two points of view. 

Second, participation in the family couneil 
strengthens the sense of belonging, of playing 
one’s part in the activities of a group. Children 
are apt to feel inadequate or overcome by the 
greater physical strength, wisdom, and experi- 
ence of adults. As their participation in group 
thinking, group planning, and group action is en- 
couraged through the family council, they are 
really advancing in their development as indi- 
viduals who will continue to live cooperatively, 


finding in group cooperation effective ways of 
solving the many problems faced by the citizens 
of a democracy. Few deny that the highest type 
of loyalty is found in the person who feels himself 
wholeheartedly a part of a group, whether it be 
a family, a fraternity, a service club, a political 
party, or any other of the many organizations 
that exist in our society. And active participation 
is the surest way to develop this feeling of “be- 
longingness.” The warm assurance that one is 
loved by one’s parents is effectively supplemented 
by the sense of achievement that comes from 
playing one’s part in the councils of the family. 

Third, the activities of the family council lay 
the foundation for the effective learning of social 
skills. In pioneer days the adult’s greatest need 
was perhaps supplied by learning the skills re- 
quired to use a rifle, a plow, a saw, a hammer, and 
the other tools essential to the building of a good 
life in a primitive country. Though the skills of 
social intercourse were important, they did not 
take the preeminent place they occupy today. The 
ability to guide the thinking of a group of people 
with conflicting points of view or with special 
vested interests, the understanding of human de- 
sires, the readiness to give up certain personal am- 
bitions for the good of the group—these are only 
a few of the social skills essential to effective liv- 
ing in an increasingly interrelated and interde- 
pendent society. As children and parents work 
through the problems they face together—as they 
weigh values, try to understand one another’s 
point of view, and test the soundness of their 
thinking against the other fellow’s ideas—a fine 
groundwork is being laid for effective participa- 
tion in the life of the larger community outside 
the family. 

In the family council, then, are values that will 
help families to live together more happily, as 
well as experiences that build up the personal 
qualities needed by citizens of a functioning de- 
mocracy. Genuinely shared decisions, it is true, 
are not easily attainable in families in which the 
parents have been dictators (albeit well-meaning 
ones). The result, however, is well worth the effort 
involved. Today’s kind of world, or, better, the 
one to which we are looking tomorrow, challenges 
us to lay aside old patterns and explore together 
the richness that may be found in truly demo- 
cratic family living. 





Justice is a machine that, when someone has given it a starting push, 


rolls on of itself. 


—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


All your strength is in your union; all your danger is in discord. 
— HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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NPT QUIZ 





— My little girl, eight years old, 
is painfully shy with everyone ex- 
cept the members of our immedi- 
ate family. In the presence of an 
adult stranger she often cannot 
bring herself to speak at all. How 
can this be corrected? 


4 ges best way to help a shy child is to see that 
she is frequently placed in situations where she 
comes into contact with others, both adults and 
children, without any pressure to respond to them. 
The response will come if you are patient. Perhaps 
your little girl has had rather a secluded life 
except for her mingling with other children at 
school; if you have not heretofore encouraged her 
appearing when you entertain your friends, try 
having her do so. Explain that she will not be ex- 
pected to talk unless she wishes, and that nobody 
will ask her that question so loathed by all shy 
children, “Cat got your tongue?” (Of course, it 
will probably be necessary to “prime” your friends 
beforehand.) 

Later, as the little girl becomes more and more 
confident—when she has reached the point of 
smiling shyly in response to your friends’ greet- 
ings—suggest that she do something to help you; 
let her bring something for the tea-table or per- 
form some little service for a guest’s comfort. 
Make it something that can be done quickly and 
that calls for no more response on the part of the 
guest than a quiet “Thank you.” Custom will soon 
inure the child to this exchange of courtesies, and, 
before you know it, she will have gained poise. 

It might be noted here that the suggestion about 
allowing the child to do something for a guest’s 
pleasure emphatically does not mean reciting a 
poem, playing a piece on the piano, or doing a tap 
dance. Such exhibitions as these are torture to a 
shy child and are, in fact, usually more or less 
unwholesome for any child. 

Another suggestion that may be useful is that 
you talk more to the little girl, when you are alone 
with her, in the way you talk to your other friends. 
Sometimes it is the mere difference a child feels in 
her mother’s manner when guests are present that 
causes most of the trouble. Treat the little girl 
as you do your other friends, and she will have no 
such bewilderment to overceme. 
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‘PROGRAM 





HIS quiz program comes to you 

through the facilities of the Na. 
tional Parent-Teacher, broadcast. 
ing from Station HOME. The ques. 
tions here dealt with are among the 
many that come repeatedly to the 
notice of the Magazine’s editors, 


— My mother, who lives with us, spoils the chil- 
dren, often indulging them against my wishes, ] 
don’t want to make her unhappy, but I can’t have 
the children taught to disregard my orders. I know © 
it is only because she loves the children, but it is 
very upsetting. What shall I do? 


ys have a rather difficult problem. Perhaps 
the first thing is to put both your mother and 
the children aside for a time and concentrate on 
yourself. You say, “I can’t have the children 
taught to disregard my orders.” Of course you 
can’t; but perhaps you could avoid giving orders, § 
at least to some extent. If family policy is truly 
democratic, there will be only a few occasions— 
most of them sharp emergency situations—in 
which actual orders are necessary. 

Would it not be of advantage to you to consider 
this rather closely? If you have not given an 
absolute order, you will not feel so affronted if the 
children break over a little. Nor will you feel the 
same irritation toward their grandmother, even if 
she has been partly or wholly responsible. Human 
nature being what it is, to have a definite order 
flouted is certainly irritating; to have a friendly 
suggestion forgotten or momentarily disregarded 
is far less likely to cause family friction. If you 
will try seeing your problem from this point of 
view, the chances are that you will find you 
have somewhat exaggerated the importance of the 
things you have found so upsetting. 

What seems indicated here is that excellent and 
effective modern institution, the family council. 
Call your whole family together in conference; 
father, mother, all the children, and grandmother. 
Put everything on a “we” basis—what “we” want 
to accomplish, and what “we” should and shouldn't 
do if we are to accomplish it with satisfaction. 
Make no accusations; remind nobody of past mis- 
demeanors. Assume that the family is a unit and 
is willing to function as a unit, and help every 
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member to see how this can be done. And don’t 
forget to make due allowance for Grandma’s years 
of experience. Maybe you’re too strict with the 
children and she can’t help seeing it. 


—- My daughter, ten years old, has been ac- 
customed to hear and to speak good English at 
home. For the first few years of school she con- 
tinued to speak creditably, but lately she has 
begun to pick up ungrammatical phrases from 
children who have been less well taught. I have 
called this to her attention repeatedly, but to no 
effect. What do you suggest? 


HE fact that your little girl went through 
Fetal years of school without altering her 
good speech habits in response to the varied 
habits of her companions is sufficient evidence 
that she knows her own mind and is not being 
influenced against her will. The strong proba- 
bility is that she has simply reached a stage of 
experimental growth in which the ungrammatical 
phrases seem to her more picturesque and inter- 
esting than the correct expressions to which she 
has always been accustomed. 

This being the case, there’s not much need to 
worry; the phase is temporary. For a time she 
may seem to take a perverse delight in shouting 
back “I ain’t got none,” when you call to her to 
use her own towel, or in helping her younger 
brother to put away his toys by remarking benev- 
olently, “All them things goes right on this here 
shelf.” She is acting; she is playing the role of 
one or another of her school companions. Whether 
this is conscious acting or unconscious imitation, 
it is a safe assumption that a child brought up 
in a home atmosphere of calm cultivation will not 
depart permanently—or even for very long— 
from the habits that grew up in that atmosphere 
in the first place. 

“Calm” is the key word. Don’t let it upset you; 
above all, don’t let her think it has upset you. 
Refuse to be embarrassed by it if she does it in the 
presence of your friends. If it continues to a point 
where you feel that action is necessary, simply tell 
her that she will receive no answers to her ques- 


tions and no compliance with her requests until 
both are couched in respectable language. Do not 
resort to ridicule; where children are concerned, 
ridicule is always a dangerous weapon. No parent 
should ever be guilty of using it. 


— My two boys, aged seven and nine, are obsessed 
with gangster programs on the radio and gang- 
ster stories in the comic strips. Surely it is un- 
wholesome for them to dwell so much on this sort 
of thing. Even the war does not seem to divert 
their interest. Is this serious, or am I unnecessarily 
alarmed ? 


i Is probably not serious as far as the boys’ 
characters are concerned, unless they tend to 
be overexcitable; it is the thrilling presentation 
that stirs them, not the fact of crime itself. Stories 
and dramas about the war are exciting, too, but on 
the whole they are less exaggerated, and the little 
boys have become accustomed to exaggeration 
through their past listening experiences. 

The danger, therefore, is not that their charac- 
ters will be undermined but that their taste and 
judgment will be warped. Have they plenty of 
exciting but wholesome reading material besides 
the “comics”? It is no more economical to save 
money on a child’s reading material than to de- 
prive him of good food containing all the needed 
vitamins. There are plenty of “roaring good” 
stories of adventure on a high plane, presented in 
an intelligent and literate manner, that will satisfy 
the craving for action without ruining their liter- 
ary taste and their sense of probability and pro- 
portion. Your local librarian will be glad to tell 
you what they are. 

One family, faced with this same problem, found 
that their radio was “out of commission.” They 
used the period of waiting for service to get in the 
spadework for building a different attitude. Good 
books were bought and read aloud; good movies 
were seen; good conversation was featured. Good 
progress, it may be added, was made. On the re- 
turn of the mended radio there was a noticeable 
change in the type of program the children selected 
for themselves. 





BACK TO SCHOOL (AND ABOUT TIME) 


Some specimen answers to school examination questions: 
The way a farmer keeps the fertility in his field is he builds a fence around it. 


The general direction of the Alps is upward. 


Four animals belonging to the cat family are a father cat, a mother cat, and two kittens. 
The stomach is a little ways south of the ribs. 


An octopus is a hopeful person. 
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THE FREEDOM To BE FREE. By James Marshall. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1943. 


_—_ thinking through—and all the way through 
—of the problems of war and the postwar world is what 
all nations need more than anything else today. Every 
book that makes a genuine contribution to this thinking 
is therefore of considerable importance, and The Freedom 
To Be Free is definitely in that category. 

This book explains the motives that lie back of national 
and international relationships and practices. A keen 
power of observation and a thoroughgoing understanding 
of human nature well equip the author for his task. His 
foremost contention is that, if nations are to become and 
remain self-governing, they must prove their capacity for 
self-government exactly as does the young adult who is 
ready to move out from under the shelter of his parents’ 
home. The paternalistic attitude of the totalitarian 
leaders is emphasized; by a process of retarding the na- 
tion’s intellectual and emotional development, the author 
demonstrates, dictators enforce their edicts. 

The Freedom To Be Free is a fair-minded book. It at- 
tacks nobody; but it does examine fearlessly, thoroughly, 
and truthfully the possible dangers that lie in any form of 
government that is not genuinely democratic. The author 
sets forth a general summary of the prime essentials of 
permanent and fruitful peace, with suggestions as to how 
this may be attained. The book represents a real reading 
experience and will be of inestimable value to anyone 
actually engaged in planning social welfare for either the 
present or the future. 


POPULAR MATHEMATICS. By Denning Miller. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1942. 


TS substantial volume lays claim to being ‘‘a book for 
all those who hated mathematics in school and college.”’ 

The claim seems well borne out by the presentation. 
The author’s complete familiarity with mathematical 
“tricks and manners’”’ is impressive; there is something 
almost awe-inspiring about the offhand way in which he 
entitles a chapter “Pick "Em Up and Lay ’Em Down,” or 
“One Big Happy Family.”’ Merely to turn over the pages 
is to acquire a more amiable attitude toward mathematics 
in general, and when the material is actually studied this 
attitude becomes enthusiastic. 

“The progress of man’s civilization can be measured in 
terms of the development of mathematical concepts,” 
says the author. “First counting, then surveying, next 
bookkeeping, astronomy, physics, chemistry ... came to 
mathematics to have their observed results checked, gen- 
eralized, and finally proved.” And certainly all these 
sciences are still coming to mathematics for confirmation. 
Popular Mathematics is an admirable introduction to the 
subject. 
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CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN. By L. Emmett Holt, 
M.D. Revised by L. Emmett Holt Jr., M.D. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 


g poe renowned and reliable standby for young mothers 
is now in its sixteenth revised and enlarged edition. It 
is said that the children of more than a million mothers 
have been brought up by its precepts. 

Recent developments in child care have been added to 
the original content, but nothing of value has been sub- 
tracted. As most parents know, Dr. Holt’s book is a 
question-and-answer presentation, and this form makes 
for immediate convenience in daily use. Simplified milk ~ 
formulas, up-to-date information about food and vita- © 
mins, data on immunization, and facts about various 
allergies are included. 

The junior Dr. Holt, who revised the book, points out 
in his preface that the work is not a medical treatise. It © 
is planned for a much more practical purpose—‘“‘to 
acquaint the mother or prospective mother with the funda- 
mental needs of the well child so that she may supply 
them the more intelligently and to give her such informa- 
tion about the aberrations from health as will enable her 
to recognize them as such and to obtain medical advice.” 


WAR AND CHILDREN. By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. 
Burlingham. New York: Medical War Books, 1943. 


wa AND CHILDREN is a study of the children and par- 
ents of England under war conditions, as reported by 
the daughter of Sigmund Freud and her associate in the 
work. Itis based on more than twenty thousand actual cases. 

Miss Freud (whose work with children led William L. 
White, author of Journey for Margaret, to describe her as 
“one of the saints of this world’’) and Mrs. Burlingham 
direct three wartime nurseries in England for the Foster 
Parents’ Plan for War Children, which has been in opera- 
tion since the children of Spain were subjected to bomb- 
ing. The Plan has cared for French, Polish, Dutch, and 
Belgian children also. Its efforts are directed toward four 
principal goals: (1) to repair damage already done by the 
war to the bodily and mental health of children; (2) to 
prevent further damage; (3) to do continuous research 
work on the essential psychological needs of children; and 
(4) to instruct interested persons in these needs and the 
means of fulfilling them. 

As might be expected of a book written by two out- 
standing child psychologists, War and Children is a valu- 
able addition to knowledge in this field. Yet it is a small 
volume, simply and clearly written, outlining the case of 
child after child in such a way that even the casual reader 
perceives the significant features. 

Whether or not American children are ever to come into 
that direct contact with wartime violence we have 80 
dreaded for them, their parents and teachers will benefit 
largely from a careful study of these experiences. 
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HE readers of Click magazine—and there are 
nel than two million of them—will find in 
the magazine’s October issue a five-page picture 
essay on the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Perhaps we are biased, but we think 
these readers have a happy experience awaiting 
them. The October issue will be off press and on 
the newsstands by September 1. 

The story behind Click’s story is this: Bradley 
Smith, associate editor of Click and an active 
member of the Freeport P.T.A., conceived the 
idea. Deciding that the Central Council of the 
P.T.A. in Freeport, Long Island, had excellent 
possibilities, Mr. Smith consulted Mrs.’ Hastings 
and enlisted her cooperation in securing the pic- 
tures and the necessary background material. 

Says Mr. Smith: “Because the story was to be 
‘shot’ during the summer months, the P.T.A. 
and Click ran into a problem. The schools were 
closed, and many of the activities suspended dur- 
ing the summer. How to get a good overall pic- 
ture of the P.T.A. activities? Heads were put 
together, conferences were held, and it was decided 
that the P.T.A. was to go on location—much as 
the members of a movie company do. An emer- 
gency call was issued for parents, teachers, and 
children. The response was good and the P.T.A. 
embarked on a typical program of its education, 
social, and welfare activities, telescoped into ten 
days for the Click cameras.” 

Among the activities photographed were an 
honest-to-goodness square dance, a reproduction 
of one that had been given at the high school a 
few months earlier (even the fathers were weeded 
in from their Victory gardens and a square dance 
leader from a neighboring town was prevailed 
upon to lead the dance) and an overshoe exchange, 
in which youngsters traded their outgrown rub- 
bers and galoshes for others that fit (be sure to 
note the picture of Mrs. William Cleary, who is 
twice distinguished, being not only the mother 
of eleven children but the president of the Free- 
port Central Council). There are also pictures 
of the Victory garden project, the canning proj- 
ect, and the nursery for preschool children. These 
activities extend throughout the summer, so there 
was no difficulty in securing photographs of them. 

In addition to five pages of factual pictures and 
text, Click presents a personal interview with Mrs. 
Hastings, who answers four questions having to 
do with P.T.A. policy on child labor, pending leg- 
islation of particular concern to the P.T.A, a 
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school program of planning for parenthood, and 
projects and activities carried on by the P.T.A. 
to improve the health of school children. 

UVENILE delinquency is the P.T.A.’s problem. 

Since war was declared, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations throughout the country have taken meas- 
ures to prevent an upsurge in the delinquency 
rate. (See pages 34-35 of this issue for specific 
instances of how this is being done.) Bearing 
heavily upon the whole problem of delinquency is 
a suggestion made by the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
in a recent statement on safeguarding young 
workers through community action. According 
to the Children’s Bureau, parent-teacher associa- 
tions must begin immediately to initiate a stay- 
in-school campaign, which might be begun with 
a drive to encourage children to return to school 
from their vacation jobs. 

Four million boys and girls aged from fourteen 
through seventeen are at work this summer—in 
stores, in industrial plants, and on farms. A mil- 
lion and more are only fourteen or fifteen years 
old. Unless American citizens understand more 
clearly youth’s need for education and training, 
thousands of these young people will fail to return 
to school this fall. Surely this must not be allowed 
to happen. If we are truly interested in the na- 
tion’s welfare, we shall dig deep down into our 
mental and physical resources in order to see that 
it doesn’t happen. 

HE RIGHT TO HEAR,” a film on the conservation 

of children’s hearing, has recently been com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the 
State University of Iowa. It dramatizes the need 
of clearly outlined programs of hearing conserva- 
tion. Many details of the organization of a hear- 
ing conservation program are suggested. 

This film is highly important to parents, edu- 
cators, physicians, nurses, social workers, civic 
clubs, and parent-teacher associations. It is a 
16mm. film, 1,118 feet in length. The running time 
is thirty-one minutes. Ordinarily it sells for $110 
or $175, depending upon whether it is desired in 
black and white or in color. State parent-teacher 
congresses wishing to display it at their conven- 
tions, however, may obtain use of the film free of 
all charge except transportation. Orders should 
be addressed to the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Extension Division, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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First Aid to Young Parents 


ANNA H. HAYES 


You were so small, how could I know 
That you, so much of me a part, 

Would keep each careless look and word 
Forever hidden in your heart ? 


You were so small, how could I know, 

When first I felt you on my arm, 

That you would some day need to know 
Pale wrong from right—all good from harm? 


oW COULD I know?” has been the anguished 

ery of generations of mothers who have had 

to stand and watch the growing tragedy of broken, 
misspent lives. 

“How could I know?” is the wondering sigh of 
grateful mothers whose hearts are filled with the 
joy of seeing nobleness emerge to enrich and ripen 
the lives of their beloved children in maturity. 

In 1953 we shall be saying, “These ten-year- 
olds are the children born during the second year 
of the great war.” Shall we find them holding the 
faith of childhood, believing in the ultimate right- 
ness and order of the world in which they live? 

In 1963, the twenty-year-olds will be “the young 
people born during the great war.” Will they have 
found the skill and the grace to accept responsi- 
bility for a world at peace? Will their minds and 
hearts be ready for a task of such immensity that 
we can only guess the dim outlines that enclose it? 

When they are thirty, what qualities will they 
possess to furnish leadership that will hold by 
peaceful means the liberty, dignity, and security 
which, today, their fathers are willing to preserve 
at all costs—even at the cost of life itself? 

One of them lies today in a makeshift bed in 
a little basement room. His very young mother 
is overwhelmed with the grief of knowing that his 
father will not return from the battle line. She 
takes him up and hugs him close to her heart, 
vaguely comforted, but completely baffled by the 
prospect of trying to find, in a strange city, any 
means of livelihood for herself and for him. 

One of them shares a household with grandpar- 
ents, aunts and cousins, united under one roof. He 
knows the confusion of divided authority. 

One of them lives through the hazards of being 
cared for by his ten-year-old sister and the neigh- 
bors’ children, while his mother works all day and 
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every day in the laundry in a neighboring town. 

One fair-haired baby gir] lies fretfully wailing 
in a small basket, sharing the inadequate space 
of a trailer home with sister, brother, mother, and 
father. Her family is a part of that great group 
of transient workers who have severed home ties 
to be near the job. There is plenty of money for 
their needs, but they belong only to the trailer 
camp adjacent to the war plant. The old security 
and comfort of home is just a dear memory. 

The baby born in a remote farmhouse, in a re- 
gion so harassed by labor shortage that even its 
women must work in the fields; the baby born in 
the transient labor camp, where residence is for 
the season only; the child of the lowly shanty, pre- 
ceded by generations of shanty dwellers; the baby 
in the clean, softly shaded nursery where the at- 
tentions of a white-clad nurse vie with the soft 
soothing strains of Brahms’ Lullaby to bring him 
comfort, peace, and security—all are embryonic 
American citizens. All are members of the great 
brotherhood that in twenty or thirty years will 
face the tasks of citizenship in a world more intri- 
cate and difficult than any that has been described 
since the beginning of history. 

Will their mothers, all of their mothers, be wise 
enough to guide them into conscious understand- 
ing of the task ahead? 


i igus BEFORE has our country offered greater, 
more varied educational opportunity ; and yet 
it is doubtful whether the average young mother 
has spent five hours of directed study on the men- 
tal, physical, and emotional makeup of a young 
child. 

Realizing the urgent need of better preparation 
for parenthood, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is setting a new emphasis upon an 
old goal by placing foremost in the wartime pro- 
gram the training of parents, particularly parents 
of young children, to meet the extraordinary de- 
mands that are made upon parenthood in a war- 
distorted world. 

The preschool section of the parent-teacher 


association is urgently recommended as the imme- | 


diate device through which all parents of young 


-children from birth to school age may find prac- 
tical help and understanding to meet today’s needs. — 
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It is good for us to remember the warning of the 
first president of our parent organization, the 
National Congress of Mothers. During the first 
meeting of the Congress she said: “The average 
mother is but indifferently equipped with knowl- 
edge of the moral, mental, and physical training of 
childhood. And is it strange, when throughout the 
whole period of her education there has been per- 
haps not a single hour in which the subject was 
presented to her as one most worthy of her atten- 
tion? . . . Since the finer sensibilities of children 
are so often ignored, it is small wonder that they 
are early blunted or perverted and that ere boy- 
hood and girlhood are attained these priceless at- 
tributes have become atrophied through lack of 
proper culture.” 

In that long-ago day, groups of young mothers 
were organized for special study of the needs of 
) little children, as a favored activity of the Moth- 
* ers’ Congress. In several states separate pre- 
| school circles were formed, patterned after the 
> usual “mothers’ circle.” These groups, enlisting 
the support of many young mothers, carried on 
for years, becoming the nuclei for our preschool 
associations. 

As the organization grew into the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, increasing its 
| membership from a few thousand to the present 
two million six hundred thousand, the preschool 
groups were almost lost in the enormously ex- 
tended program. The special committee appointed 
' in 1942 to study the preschool movement received 
information from organized preschool associa- 
» tions in only three states. 
| Agreeing that present-day conditions warrant 
* increased emphasis upon the education of par- 
ents of preschool children, the National Executive 
' Committee in May adopted procedures for the or- 
| ganization and extension of the preschool section 
» of the parent-teacher association and for the or- 
ganization of preschool associations in connection 
with nursery schools, day nurseries, or other 
schools of the pre-elementary level housed apart 
from the elementary school. 





HE National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, as an organization whose pro- 
gram of work is constantly being adapted to 
the needs of the times, presents in this series 
of articles a broad view of those needs as they 
appear from the vantage-point of parent- 
teacher membership. Wartime programs and 
projects involving questions of organizational 
policy are selected for particular emphasis. 
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Provision is made that “existing preschool 
groups functioning successfully under some other 
plan of organization may retain their present 
status until such time as a satisfactory adjustment 
can be made to conform with National Congress 
policies and procedure.” 

To assure reasonable unity in the preschool ef- 
fort, a member of the National Executive Commit- 
tee has been named to make contacts between the 
states. Each state branch is requested to desig- 
nate a member of its board of managers to serve 
as preschool chairman, and it is hoped that every 
local Congress unit will also appoint a preschool 
chairman. The duty of this chairman is to stimu- 
late the organization of a preschool section in 
every elementary school unit and a preschool asso- 
ciation in every nursery school and day nursery. 


T Is estimated that there will be about three mil- 
lion new babies in the nation before the end of 
1943. That figure gives us an index to the possible 
membership in preschool sections and preschool 
associations each year. Membership in a preschool 
section need not be limited to parents of children 
not yet in school, but an effort should be made to 
discover and enlist all parents of such children. 

The preschool section, as well as the preschool 
association, elects its own officers (held to a mini- 
mum for simplicity in operation) and selects such 
special chairmen as are needed. The local unit sets 
up a budget for basic materials for the use of the 
preschool section, since members of the section 
pay the usual all-inclusive dues to the treasurer of 
the P.T.A. Attendance at a section meeting ap- 
plies on the unit’s rating, equally with attendance 
at a parent-teacher meeting. 

Child study, looking toward enlightened parent- 
hood, is the objective of preschool section and pre- 
school association alike, but parent-teacher proj- 
ects centering in the well-being of little children 
may be considered appropriate activities for either 
group. Naturally, the preschool section will work 
with committees from the unit of which it is a 
part on specific preschool projects. 

Fellowship figures large in the preschool move- 
ment. Fellowship between parents of preschool 
children in any neighborhood is desirable. The 
help that comes from friendly discussion of the 
neighborhood problems as they relate to young 
children cannot be overestimated, and in new, 
war-born communities the preschool association 
may furnish the only opportunity for young par- 
ents to develop community relationships. 

The preschool movement is important now. It 
will succeed now if adequate leadership can be 
found. Adequate leadership can be found if a few 
people will only realize that no other work is more 
important than assuring children a right start. 
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leen-Town, Oklahoma 
Ok, When the Child Welfare Committee 
4H5 of Vinita, Oklahoma, began publish- 
tread ing facts and figures concerning 
juvenile delinquency in that city, 
members of the local parent-teacher association 
gave a collective gasp of astonishment and mo- 
bilized for action. The result is a fine example of 
the fifth parent-teacher Object: “developing be- 
tween educators and the general public” (in this 
instance the entire community cooperated) “such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education.” 

The Child Welfare Committee, being accus- 
tomed to dealing with the hard and realistic facts 
about juvenile problems, spoke frankly about 
such subjects as venereal disease, crimes of youth, 
truancy, and delinquency in general. Most alarm- 
ing conditions had been discovered. The data on 
venereal diseases shocked many of our substantial 
citizens. After a brief moment in which they 
tried to tell themselves that the findings were not 
true, however, they came to the sudden knowl- 
edge that youth had been overlooked in the stress 
of the times. 

Vinita’s situation is not unlike that of hundreds 
of other towns of like population during war- 
time. Located in the northeast corner of Okla- 
homa, the town is involved in the war program 
of four states. The tempo of life has increased 
much faster than one would imagine possible. 

Vinita is located at the crossing of the main 
lines of two leading railroads. There is now a 
train every fifteen minutes, as well as a stream 
of traffic over five state and Federal highways 
that include the town’s principal street. This 
gives Vinita more than its share of war travel 
and keeps cafes, taverns, and other night spots 
open—there is “something doing” at all hours. 
With two Army camps, two bomber plants, and 
two ordnance plants, as well as several pilot 
training schools, located within an hour’s ride, 
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Vinita’s normal population of 5,600 was called 
on to contribute many of its own leaders and 


family heads to war industries. At the same 
time it was required to absorb a shifting and un- 
settled population of construction workers and 
their families. Further adding to the youth prob- 
lem was the fact that Vinita had its own glider 
pilot training school. 

The realization of the irreparable damage that 
could result from neglect of youth during such 
critical times burst upon the consciousness of 
the people. They placed their findings in the 
lap of the P.T.A., with the question: “What are 
you going to do about it?” The answer was Teen- 
Town, Oklahoma, a city within a city. Youth was 
recognized as a part of the community; its or- 
ganization was accepted on an equal footing with 
those of the adults. Its program was self-deter- 
mined and self-originated. The young people 
take pride in their own ability to work out budg- 
ets, to plan for financing programs, to police 
their own activities, and in general to carry on 
their own community with a minimum of adult 
participation. Not only has Vinita taken a long 
step forward in the organizing of Teen-Town 
to solve the youth recreation question; the plan 
also provides a training ground for future citizen- 
ship. 

Briefly, the plan was this: First, the community 
faced facts, recognizing the problem as a com- 
munity responsibility. The P.T.A. asked the 
Child Welfare Committee to present its findings 
to a meeting attended by representatives from 
each civic organization in the city. These num- 
bered thirty-four, including all churches, all serv- 
ice clubs, the P.T.A., and so on. The community 
responded like a city attacked by an enemy that 
was only too real. Out of many ideas and frantic 
hopes the plan took shape. 

A committee of six youths and thrée adults 
(to serve as advisors) was selected to organize 
Teen-Town. Each youth living in and about 
Vinita was endowed with the status of a Teen- 
Town citizen, privileged to participate in all the 
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affairs of Teen-Town. A mayor was elected. A 
stage was constructed. A canteen of automats 
was set up; a game room provided. Teen-Town 
has its own “Nite Klub.” 

Teen-Town Hall is the center for special groups 
interested in softball, tennis, pingpong, swim- 


ming, folk dancing, ballroom dancing, roller 
skating, music, photography, archery, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, dramatics, handcrafts, etc. 
Each special interest group is organized under the 
leadership of a youth chairman who has an adult 
“resource person” helping in the background. 

The original group, composed of delegates from 
each organization in the city, remains organized 
as the “Community Council.” It sponsors Teen- 
Town, assuring permanence and direction as well 
as community support to the program. 

Teen-Town is more than a form of entertain- 
ment for youth. It is a youth program. More still, 
it is a youth movement, and it is spreading to 
neighboring cities. A federation of Teen-Towns 
is not unlikely. The people of Vinita are pleased 
with their plan, and the local P.T.A., which did 
not “put up a high board fence around itself” 
and which did much to “stimulate other organiza- 
tions into activity,” feels that it has found the 
solution to many of its problems. 


—MABEL FLESNER 
Foster Mothers 


Trump Parent-Teacher Associa- 

tion, semirural, serving a four- 

room school near Canton, Ohio, 

last year contributed to the Stark 

County Council P.T.A. News an 

item rich in human interest. It de- 

serves retelling because of the light it throws on 
the heartbreaking need for more foster mothers. 
Ben, fifteen, worked for Western Union as a 
messenger boy. His pay was used for food and 
clothes for four younger brothers and a sister— 
aged eight, eight (not twins), five, four, and 
two years. The father rarely came home from 
his drunken sprees and had no money when he 
did show up. The mother worked as a clerk in 
a department store, and almost all of her money 
went for clothes for herself. During the day the 


children shifted for themselves. At night Ben 
had to look after them when his mother was not 
at home, which was often. 

The plight of the children came to light when 
Ben fell and broke his arm. Faced with the trag- 
edy of no longer being able to carry on, he went 
to a neighbor who was already boarding three 
children and begged her to help. Through the 
Children’s Bureau arrangements were made, and 
Mrs. M. consented to take the three older boys. 
The younger children were taken by another 
woman in the community, Mrs. C., who had seven 
foster children already but was willing to take 
two more. 

The children arrived in a deplorable condition. 
Their clothing consisted of what they wore, and 
it was very dirty. "One boy wore only an under- 
shirt. The Children’s Bureau said that it could 
do nothing about the clothing situation—that a 
divorce action was pending between the parents 
and all that could be guaranteed for the time 
being was the food allowance. 

After several weeks of makeshift, Mrs. M. was 
ready to quit—seven children were too many. 
Taking care of the last three, who had no clothes 
that were fit for school, was more than she could 
manage. 

It was at this point that a neighbor of Mrs. 
M’s., who belonged to the Mothers’ Study Club of 
the Trump P.T.A., reported the situation to the 
association and asked for donations of clothing. 
Of course Trump P.T.A. mothers had clothing 
in good condition that their children had out- 
grown; a large assortment of clothing was col- 
lected and donated to the two foster mothers. The 
children were kept in school, and the teachers 
report that they have done 100 per cent better 
work this year, owing to the improvement in their 
living conditions. 

Mrs. M., who still has the children after tak- 
ing care of them for a year, says: “Yes, the cloth- 
ing donation did encourage me to keep the chil- 
dren last fall. Even though I see a big improve- 
ment in the boys and like them, seven children 
are too many for me to take care of properly, 
and I hope the Children’s Bureau will be able 
to do something about it soon.” 


—LUCILLE GROSJEAN KELVIE 





DIFFICULTIES ARE OPPORTUNITIES 
The block of granite that was an obstacle in the pathway of the weak becomes a stepping-stone in the 


pathway of the strong. 
What is worth while must needs be difficult. 


— THOMAS CARLYLE 
— OVID 


Behold a thing worthy of a God, a brave man matched in conflict with adversity. 


Difficulty is the excuse history never accepts. 
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— SENECA 
—SAMUEL GRAFTON 








SUBJECTS TO BE 
DISCUSSED 
° The Family Council — 
e Home-School Teamwork for 


Democracy 
e Sharing the Family Tasks 
e The Free Child’s Personality 
e When Fifteen and Fifty Disagree 
e Boys and Girls Together 
e The Growing Child’s Budget 








e Vacations in a Free Land 











Outstanding Points 


I. All of us who are keeping the home fires burning 
have an important responsibility, namely, seeing to it 
that the democratic values for which this war is being 
fought are made real in our everyday home and com- 
munity life. 


Il. It is often hard for us to see and appreciate how our 
small daily efforts in making democracy work in our 
lives can be important to the nation—but the nation is 
made up of individuals, and the contribution of each is 
important. 


III. The experiences of a child in the family vitally 
affect his development. Parents, therefore, have an im- 
portant part to play in achieving democracy. 


IV. We tend to underestimate the ability of children 
to make decisions for themselves and to help in making 
group decisions. For this reason we don’t give them as 
many opportunities to help make decisions as they 
should have, and so their learning of democratic methods 
is slowed. 


V. The — council is one of the best means of 
helping children learn to become self-directing individuals 
who can make intelligent decisions and cooperate effec- 
tively. Three contributions of the family council stand 
out: 

a. It provides an effective way for parents and children 
to understand each other better. 

b. It strengthens the sense of belonging to the group 
and of the importance of the individual within the 
group. 

ce. It lays a foundation for the effective learning of 
social skills. 


Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. Can children who live in a family where one parent 
holds that his word is law know what true democracy is 
and how it helps a person to grow? 


2. Is it necessary that a family have one person who is 
“‘boss’’? 

8. Who should lead the family discussion? What 
problems should be brought up? 

4. Compare your feelings when you are in a group in 


THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 
THE FAMILY COUNCIL. SEE PAGE 25 


which the welfare of everyone is taken into account with 
your feelings when you are in a group that thinks only of 
a special clique. Do you think children feel the same 
way? 

5. At about what age could the ordinary child learn to 
help in making the following decisions: 

Planning how his own room is to be decorated. 

. Planning the decorative scheme for the living room. 
Planning the landscaping of the yard. 

. Planning where to keep the outdoor play materials, 
Planning the family’s part in community war 
activities. . 

6. How might talking things over as a family help to 
prepare young people for marriage? 

7. Mrs. X. always silenced the arguments of her 
adolescent son by saying, ‘““Now, Mother has decided, 
and that settles it.’’ What do you think the adolescent 
is learning from this? 

8. In the Brown family there were four children, aged 
six, eight, eleven, and eighteen years. They were alw 
quarreling about the radio—who was to decide on 
program and who was to tunein. Can you suggest a way 
they might plan together so that all would be happy? 


9. Dick, twelve years of age, did not like to attend the 
family council because his parents and older brother and 
sister discussed his school report card and his activities 
with the gang. Should these be subjects for family 
discussion? 


Tae of 
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These two study courses are full of timely and valuable information for all parents, 
teachers, parent-teacher members, and members of study groups. Be sure to call your 
friends’ attention to them both. 
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The Family’s 
Stake in 
Freedom 


A parent education study course for 
individual parents and parent-teacher 
study groups. 


Directed by RALPH H. OJEMANN 
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ent-teacher associations. 


Directed by ETHEL KAWIN 


Basic ‘Training 


for the Toddler 


A study course for parents of preschool 
children, for study groups, and for par- 





SUBJECTS TO BE 
DISCUSSED 


© Recruits in Rompers 

¢ Mental Growth -in the Preschool 
Period 

¢ Freedom and Discipline for the 
Early Years 

¢ Toys that Train the Toddler 

¢ Does Your Child Feel Secure? 


¢ Induction Into Social Living 





¢ Emotions— Liability or Asset? 
¢ Will Your Child Be Ready for 





THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 
SEE PAGE 19 


RECRUITS IN ROMPERS. 


Outstanding Points i 


I. America wants healthy citizens. Physical health is 
the best foundation for wholesome personality develop- 
ment. 

II. The baby’s future health is often determined be- 
fore he is born. Therefore, the expectant mother should 
see her doctor at regular intervals and should be informed 
on prenatal care. 


III. One of the great advances of medical science has 
been the development of methods that protect children 
against various diseases. Parents should cooperate with 
pediatricians in seeing that each child has the needed 
“preventive shots.”” When a child has been exposed to 
any contagious disease, a doctor should be consulted. 


IV. Sleep, proper clothing, sound habits of eating, 
fresh air and sunshine, regular habits of elimination, and 
a sound rhythm of activity and rest—all these are vital 
factors in the development of a healthy child. 

Vy. Although certain general principles are basic, each 
child has individual needs and his own pattern of growth 
and development. With the help of a good pediatrician, 
each parent should study the individual needs and growth 
patterns of his own child. Every nursery school teacher 
must strive to understand the individual needs and 
growth patterns of each child in the group. 


Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are the things that an expectant mother 
should know and do in order to assure her baby of the 
best possible start? What care should she take of her- 
self? Does your community provide facilities for the 
guidance and care of mothers who cannot afford the care 
of obstetricians in private practice? 

2. What is a “‘well-balanced”’ diet for a child, and how 
should it be modified as he passes from earliest infancy 
into later infancy, the toddling stage, and other, later 
periods of the preschool years? 

3. How are desirable attitudes toward food and good 
food habits established? 

4. What do recent advances in medical science indi- 
cate concerning the possibilities of preventing certain 
dreaded ‘“‘diseases of childhood?’ What “preventive 
shots” are to be considered for your baby? 

5. When your child has a “common cold,” what 
should you do about it? How should those in charge of 
hursery schools and child care centers deal with its 
symptoms? 

_6. Are you dressing your child wisely, in clothing that 
gives him freedom of movement and encourages inde- 
pendent dressing? Do you know which types of clothing 
are approved by nursery school and child care specialists? 

7. Does your child have sufficient play outdoors? How 
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School ? 











can you and your neighbors provide good facilities for 
safe, wholesome outdoor pari Should your community 
be doing more to make wholesome outdoor play possible 
for all of its preschool children? Could your P.T.A. help? 

8. How are regular, healthful toilet habits established? 

9. What provision are you making for alternate periods 
of activity and rest for your youngster, or for the children 
you have in your care? Are you providing them with 
some toys that encourage activity and with others that 
encourage quiet play? 

10. Does your P.T.A. conduct a “Summer Round-Up” 
of preschool children to see that the physical needs of 
every child are taken care of before he enters school? 
How well do you know the individual needs and growth 
patterns of your own child? 
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to a delightful motion picture program and 

at the same time helping to ease the burdens 
of the people most closely touched by the war, 
you will want to see the following three films: 

Stage Door Canteen: All proceeds will go to 
further the work of the New York Canteen, where 
ervice men are entertained free by professionals. 

This Is The Army: The proceeds will go to the 
\rmy and Navy Relief. 

Now and Forever: The proceeds will go to the 
British War Relief. 

Seven films, known as orientation films, are to 
be shown to all men in the armed services. The 
eries is being prepared by experts and has as its 
‘bject the clear, vivid presentation of “why we 
fight.” The first of the series, “Prelude to War,” 
has been seen by more than 6,000,000 service men. 
The audience reaction was so gratifying that the 
original plan to show the series only to service men 
has been changed, and all the films may be re- 
leased, free of charge, to the theaters. The titles 
of the other six are “The Nazis Strike,” “Divide 
and Conquer,” “The Battle of Russia,” “The Bat- 
tle of China,” “The Battle of Britain,” and “Amer- 
ica Goes to War.” If the excellent quality of “Pre- 
lude to Victory” is maintained throughout, the 
public will feel that it was justified in asking for 
the series. If we are to put forth our maximum 
effort in winning the war, the people on the home 
front must understand clearly why we fight. 

As a result of “putting the short subject into 
uniform,” more excellent shorts have been pro- 
duced this year than ever before. A mere listing 
of their titles is impressive: “Weapons for Vic- 
tory,” “What Are We Fighting For,” “Oil is 
Blood,” “Inflation,” “Men Working Together,” 
“Eagles of the Navy,” “Mountain Fighters,” 
‘Champions Training Champions,” ‘Army Show,” 
“Rear Gunner,” “Three Cheers for the Girls,” 
“Wings Up,” “Doctors at War,” “Medicine on 
Guard,” “Army Chaplain,” “America’s Food 
Crisis,” “Inside Fascist Spain,” “The Road to 
Tokyo,” “Marines in the Making,” “Don’t Talk,” 
‘Private Smith of the U.S.A.,” “Plan for Destruc- 
tion,” “Jap Zero,” “Wartime Nutrition,” and “Re- 
port from Russia.” 


|: you want the satisfaction of buying a ticket 


—RUTH B. HEDGES 
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MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 





I Dood It— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Vincente Min- 
nelli. This well-presented musical comedy, with an implausible 
but amusing story providing a suitable vehicle for the unique 
personality of Red Skelton, is highlighted by the clever, versa- 
tile dancing of Eleanor Powell, the excellent piano playing of 
Hazel Scott, the pleasing singing of Lena Horne, and the musie 
of Jimmy Dorsey and his orchestra. A pants presser masque- 
rades as a millionnaire in order to marry the dancing star of a 
Broadway show, and amusing complications follow fast. Cast; 
Red Skelton, Eleanor Powell, Richard Ainley, Patricia Dane, 
Lena Horne, Hazel Scott, Jimmy Dorsey and his orchestra. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 


The Kansan—Sherman-United Artists. Direction, George 
Archainbaud. Typical Western scenery forms the background 
for this well-acted, smoothly directed Western, which is com- 
fortable, relaxing entertainment in these tense times. When 
word is received in a lawless frontier town that Jesse James and 
his gang are coming, a young man —a stranger—routs them with 
his excellent gunplay. He is seriously injured but recovers to 
find that he has been made marshal, with a difficult job before 
him—the establishing of justice and order. Cast: Richard Dix, 
Jane Wyatt, Albert Dekker, Eugene Pallette. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good 


Western 


Prelude to War—OWI-U.S. Army. Direction, Lt. Col. Frank 
Capra. Artistry and dramatic construction, strengthened by 
effective music and intelligent narration, are combined into one 
hour of pictorial history. It is a vivid, logical and constructive 
presentation of facts that clarifies our understanding of why we 
fight to destroy the Axis world of force. Should be shown in 
every theatre. Narration, Walter Huston. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Must see Yes 


Stage Door Canteen— Lesser-United Artists. Direction, Frank 
Borzage. The enlisted men of the United Nations view the 
great and near great of the entertainment world, as they open 
the door of New York City’s Stage Door Canteen to the motion 
picture public, whose purchase of admission tickets will enable 
the American Theatre Wing to continue the entertainment of 
our men. It is delightful and entertaining, with both laughter 
and tears always near the surface. The “soldier meets girl” story 
is pleasing. The audience is as thrilled as the men when it recog- 
nizes its favorite stars as the hosts, waiters, and entertainers 
of this famous canteen. Cast: Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, Jack Benny, Ray Bolger, Ethel Merman, Ethel 
Waters, Merle Oberon, Mary Pickford, Katherine Cornell, 
Helen Hayes, and many other noted stars, 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Delightful Yes 


Stormy Weather—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Andrew Stone. 
This elaborately staged and excellently directed musical gives 
ample opportunity for the superior talents of a galaxy of 
stars. Based upon incidents in his own life, Bill Robinson a 
group of children, in flashback, the story of the life of a dancer. 
Cast: Lena Horne, Bill Robinson, Cab Calloway and his band, 
Katherine Dunham and troupe. ' 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Yes 
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This Is the Army— Warner Bros. Direction, Michael Curtiz. 
Irving Berlin’s popular Army extravaganza has been made into 
an entertaining motion picture in technicolor, using the original 
Army talent. The action is fast-moving and the specialty num- 
pers are unique. The Army cast worked on the film when free 
from their military training and received only regular soldiers’ 

y. All profits are to go the Army Relief Fund. An interesting 
Se sre is the reproduction of “Yip, Yip, Yaphank”—a First 
World War show—with the songs popular in 1918. Cast: 
Geo Murphy, Joan Leslie, George Tobias, Alan Hale, 
Peris Butterworth, Una Merkel, Dolores Costello. 





Adults _ 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 
FAMILY 








Appointment in Berlin—Columbia. Direction, Alfred E. 
Green. This stirring tale of patriotism and espionage that ends 
in tragedy (a theme not new, but well told and vividly photo- 
graphed) is good entertainment. A Wing Commander, dis- 
charged from the R.A.F. because of his outspoken displeasure at 
the policy of Chamberlain on the German political situation 
before the war, is given an opportunity, through an appoint- 
ment to the espionage system, to prove his loyalty to his 
country. Cast: George Sanders, Marguerite Chapman, Onslow 


Stevens, Gale Sondergaard. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good No 








Behind the Rising Sun — RKO-Radio. Direction, Edward 
Dmytryk. Distinguished direction and superb acting make 
vivid and convincing this challenge to those Americans who be- 
lieve that Japanese imbued with democratic ideas through 
American educational institutions can remain loyal to democ- 
racy in the face of Japanese imperialistic pressure. This—the 
story of the shedding of Occidental culture by an Oriental and 
his return to the bestial trends of his race — has a sound factual 
foundation. Cast: Margo, Tom Neal, J. Carrol Naish, Robert 


Ryan. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good No 





The Constant Nymph—Warner Bros. Direction, Edmund 
Goulding.jThe unique way of life in the Sanger menage is given 
seeming reality with an excellently adapted, produced, and 
acted version of Margaret Kennedy’s well-known novel. It re- 
tains the atmosphere and feeling of the original, with onl 

minor changes in personnel and story development. It is pri- 
marily a love story, although much of the conflict is between the 
artistic and the realistic temperament. A younger daughter in 
an unconventional family of musicians in Switzerland has, since 
childhood, loved an older man—a composer of music and long a 
friend of the family. When he unexpectedly marries her Eng- 
lish cousin, complications evolve. Cast: Charles Boyer, Joan 
Fontaine, Alexis Smith, Charles Coburn. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 
Hers to Hold— Universal. Direction, Frank Ryan. Deanna 


Durbin, grown up, but simple and charming as ever, delightfully 
singing a variety of songs—patriotic, popular, and operatic. A 
slight plot, but pleasing patriotic appeal, good acting, and excel- 
lent production make it an entertaining picture. A romance be- 
tween a wealthy young girl and a war worker starts in a blood 
bank and continues at the defense plant, where she gets herself 
a job in order to be near him. Cast: Deanna Durbin, Joseph 
Cotton, Charles Winninger, Nella Walker. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature story 


Salute to the Marines— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
8. Sylvan Simon. A war drama, more colorful than realistic, 
with Wallace Beery cast as a marine on the verge of retirement 
with never a chance at real war and the medal he has dreamed 
of earning during all his many years of service. Instead, he has 
turned squadron after squadron of raw recruits into model 
leathernecks and has become “not so much a soldier as an insti- 
tution.” All this is changed, however, with the coming of World 
War II in the Pacific. Mr. Beery’s characterization is excellent 
—humorous, pathetic, thrilling, and inspiring. Cast: Wallace 
, Fay Bainter, Reginald Owen, Keye Luke. 
14-18 8-14 
Good Tense 


So Proudly We Hail— Paramount. Direction, Mark Sandrich. 
This exceptionally well-produced and well-acted picture tells of 

horror and tragedy of the last days at Bataan, when the de- 
creasing food supply, the increasing number of sick and 
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wounded, and the constant bombing, even of the hospitals, 
make it a veritable hell. The entire picture, in spite of the terrific 
action, is produced with a restraint and excellence of character- 
ization that adds immeasurably to the realism and makes even 
more vivid the hopeless tragedy of that heartbreaking time. 
Filmed in cooperation with the War Department, the Army 
Nurses’ Corps and the Red Cross, the story has been given a 


background of ee Cast: Claudette Colbert, Paul- 
ette Goddard, Veronica Lake, George Reeves. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Too tense 





Victory Through Air Power— Walt Disney. A Walt Disney Live 
Action-Animation Feature. Major Alexander P. de Seversky, 
in his much discussed book, sets forth his theory that war can 
be won exclusively by air force. The factual story, told under- 
standingly, is of the history, present use, and potentialities of 
the —- in the world conflict. By employment (with the 
usual Disney excellence) of animated cartoons, charts, rg 
and beautiful color photography, and materially assisted by 
music, a subject that otherwise might be dull to those not me- 
chanically inclined is given deep interest and can be appreciated 


7 Released through United Artists. Narra by Art 
aker. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Good, but mature 





Watchon the Rhine— Warner Bros. Direction, Herman Shum- 
lin. This is a magnificent picture. It is one of the finest of the 
many fine films that treat of Fascism and Nazism, a there are 
no war and no horror scenes. It is, in fact, a social drama, and 
the tragic blight of Europe is shown only in its effect upon the 
lives of a delicately reared American girl, her German husband, 
and their three German-born children who have been robbed of 
their birthright—childhood—by fear and insecurity. It shows 
the terror in the hearts of those citizens of Germany who have 
dared to oppose tyranny and oppression, and their courage and 
determination—in the face of that fear—to continue the fight 
for universal freedom, even at cost of their lives and the lives of 
their dear ones. It makes a final victory seem inevitable, since 
those who die leave the cause, as a sacred trust, to those who 
follow. Paul Lukas, cast as a leader in the fight against Fascism, 
gives a superb pe quiet, restrained. Bette 
Davis, as his wife, is no less excellent, and the children are out- 
standing. Lucile Watson, gay and frivolous on the surface, 
gives accent to the tragic import of the plot.. The dialogue is 
unusually well written. Cast: Bette Davis, Paul - 
aldine Fitzgerald, Lucile Watson, Beulah Bondi. 
Adults 14-18 
Outstanding Excellent 


8-14 


Too tense 





World of Plenty—A Paul Rotha Production. Written by Eric 
Knight. This treatise on man’s primary need, food—its produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption —is interestingly presented 
in three parts: prewar, war, and postwar. Men in high author- 
ity are called upon for expert i ot ag ed John Orr, nutrition 
expert; Claude R. Wickard, U.S. Secretary of iculture; 
Lord Woolton, British Minister of Food; and Mr. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain. Commentators: 
Eric Knight, Robert St. John, E. V. H. Emmett. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good If interested 
ADULTS 





The Boy from Stalingrad—Columbia. Direction, Sidney Sal- 
kow. This portrayal of children as vengeful and death-dealing 
guerrilla fighters is extremely unpleasant. The music is excep- 
tional, and the acting is good. id in Russia, the story is of 
children —orphaned by the war—and of their efforts to retaliate. 
Cast: Bobby Samarzich, Conrad Binyon, Mary Lou Harring- 
ton, Scotty Beckett. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Matter of taste No No 


The Sky’s the Limit—RKO-Radio. Direction, E. H. Griffith. 
Gay, sparkling sophistication, with a more serious undernote 
that concerns action and reaction toward the present conflict. 
Excellent music, song, and dancing, with Fred Astaire demon- 
strating his remarkable ability to carry his audience 
situations as well as dance numbers. Joan Leslie is a deligh 
combination of charm, sincerity, and refreshing beauty. The 
story is of a “Flying Tiger,” home on leave, and of his attem 
to escape public attention. Because of much the 
ture is recommended only for adult audiences. : 
Astaire, Joan Leslie, Robert Benchley, Robert Ryan. 
Adults 14-18 

Excellent 





8-14 


Not recommended Sophisticated 





